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Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


S not the forward-looking element in the tH 
FS church to-day increasingly convinced that I 
most of our failure to create a Christian is 
society has resulted from lack of emphasis upon the 
heroic social program of the Kingdom of God on 
earth? Our obsession upon other-worldly salvation Mah 
has caused too much indifference to present worldly 
socialdamnation. The fetishism build up around the ny 
atonement of Christ, the stress upon “Jesus paid it Fi 
all,” has not produced character as ethical, as socially 
consistent with the teachings of Jesus, as the theolo- 
gians of the past had hoped. To-day the reverbera- 
tions from the mission field are compelling us to face 
anew the significance of our daily prayer, “Thy King- 
dom come—on earth.” 
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GRANVILLE HICKS ON HIS JOB 


The editor has decided that I can have 
a little space from time to time to talk 
about the job of book-reviewing. One of 
the difficulties of my job is the sense of 
no connection with my readers, and I 
can’t say that I like the splendid isolation. 
What I hope to do is to talk informally 
about books, authors, and the literary 
world in general. 

The spring rush is on. It is by no 
means so overwhelming as the fall spurt, 
but there are a good many books coming 
out just the same. Last autumn the 
books piled up in the office so high that 
the editor grew werried, but the publish- 
ing business slacked down again, and 
very few books were issued in the next 
four or five months. Now with the 
crocuses and the daffodils appear the 
spring books—hundreds of them. Many 
have already found their way to the 
Leader office, and presumably others are 
headed in that direction. And I am glad 
to be able to say that I am ready for 
them, with the autumn output well be- 
hind me. 

I am inclined to think that the spring 
is likely te bring forth few beoks of a 
biographical nature more interesting than 
Peatrice Webb’s “My Apprenticeship,” 
a delightful story of her search for a 
profession. Herbert Spencer and many 
another great man figure in its pages. 
It is an acute study of the Victorian age 
in many aspects, with considerable em- 
phasis on religious tendencies. And, 
speaking of biography, there is a new 
edition of Gamaliel Bradford’s ‘‘A Natu- 
ralist of Souls,” containing some additional 
essays. And “Iconoclast,” biographer of 
Ramsay MacDonald and Margaret Bond- 
field, has turned her attention to Mary 
MacArthur, also of the British Labor 
Party. 

The best book on religion which has 
come to our attention of late is E. F. Scott’s 
“First Age of Christianity,’’ a compre- 
hensive account of the development re- 
counted in and represented by the New 
Testament, utilizing the results of many 
branches of scholarship. It is an ad- 
mirable piece of work, all the more ad- 
mirable from my point of view because I 
agree with so much of it. Among the 
other books on religion are Howland’s 
“The Mind of Jesus,’ Underhill’s ‘The 
Mystics of the Church,’’ and Mecklin’s 
“The Survival Value of Christianity.’ 
These will be reviewed later in the spring. 
Macmillan has issued a new editicn of 
Peabody’s “The Apostle Paul and the 
Modern World.” 

How does he do it? Prof. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, of whom I am a humble col- 
league, has three books on the spring 
lists. The subjects are the war, crime, 
and the history of social intelligence. My 
review cf “The History and Growth of 
the Social Sciences,” which Mr. Barnes 
edited, will appear shortly. Prof. Sidney 
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Fay, also of Smith, promises that his book 
on the causes of the war will appear in the 
fall. Another member of the Smith fac- 
ulty, S. Ralph Harlow, is one of the 
authors of a pamphlet on the famous 
Margery case. 

Thanks to Rabbi Wise, Klausner’s 
“Jesus of Nazareth” has attracted con- 
siderable attention. It seems to me the 
most important work on Jesus in the last 
decade. 

I make it a general rule not to read a 
review of a book which I myself expect 
to review, but once my opinion is in 
writing I like to see what the reviewers 
have to say. Agnes Best’s “Rebel Saints,” 
which I praised highly, has been well re- 
ceived. I want to remind everybody 
that here is a book worth reading. 

Times do change. Mark Sullivan is 
writing a history in four volumes of 
the quarter century since 1900, the first 
volume of which is already in print. 
Fred Howe’s ‘‘Confessions of a Reformer” 
covers much the same period, and in 
chatty manner gives an excellent idea of 
the changes through which we have 
passed. The book on our own times which 
is causing the most interest, however, is 
Colonel House’s memoirs. It has been a 
surprise to the people who said President 
Wilson’s great failing was his unwilling- 
ness to take-advice. Anent the memoirs 
it is said that some one asked Mrs. J. Bor- 
den Harriman if she thought House 


would be discredited by the three-term — 


tradition if he ran for President in 1928. 
This business of reviewing takes time. 
I find little opportunity to read novels, 
much to my regret, and I have just got 
round to reading James Boyd’s “‘Drums.’’ 
It is not a great novel, but is one of the 
few recent novels which one can recom- 
mend whole-heartedly to all one’s friends. 
Controversy rages en Christopher Mor- 


ley’s ‘“‘Thunder on the Left.’’ Only ar- 
dent Morley fans, however, will say 
that he was wholly successful. Cabell 


and Byrne have new books on the spring 
lists. Gi Hs 


* * 


CROWDS AT LENTEN SERVICES 


More worshipers than ever before at- 
tended services at the noon hour in the 
down-town churches of Boston—King’s 
Chapel (Unitarian), Tremont Temple 
(Baptist), St. Paul’s Cathedral (Episcopal), 
and Keith’s Theater, where services were 
held by the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches. These four places are within 
a space of two hundred yards on the same 
street. The largest crowds were at Keith’s 
Theater, with a total attendance of 
23,800. Here the preachers were chosen 
from the various denominations—eight 
Congregational, six Baptist, six Episcopal, 
six Methodist, three Unitarian, two Pres- 
byterian, one Salvation Army and one 
Jew. The services lasted forty minutes 
(one hour in Holy Week). On Good 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible az containing: 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


HE children of New York City have been sum- 
moned by Mayor Walker to help keep parks 
free from trash and litter. ‘A crusader,” 

he asks each boy and girl of New York to be. “Each 
of you can become a crusader in the warfare on litter 
in the parks, spreading the gospel of beauty and or- 
derliness at home and abroad.” 

His letter to the young crusaders is a model. 

In part he says: 


My dear Children: The parks of New York—your 
parks—need your help, and I am asking you to give it. 

Did you ever even stop to think how much the 
parks mean to everybody living in New York? They 
are our real playgrounds. Their presence brings health 
to every one. They are the open breathing spaces in the 
heart of our city of stone and steel. 

We have inherited our parks from former genera- 
tions; from us they will be inherited by generations to 
come. 

They provide you and yours with health-giving 
fresh air, and with places in which to play. When the 
ground is frozen and the snows have come, you can 
practise winter sports in them; the first warm days 
invite you to picnic on their hospitable lawns, and when 
the summer’s heat settles down on the city, the shade 
of their trees offers you cool refreshment. They are your 
gardens. If, then, they have so much to offer you, 
you in turn must give them of yourselves. All they ask 
in return for their hospitality is your love and care. 


He asks each boy and girl to take care of the 
things he or she brings into the park, to clean up after 
a picnic, to gather up what the rest of the family 
drop. He tells them that parks are like people, and 
have to be clean in order to be healthy, and healthy 
to be beautiful. 

All this applies to New York and to every other 
community. The authorities can not grapple with 
the dirt unless people help. Training boys and girls 
to help is training them in the fundamentals of good 
citizenship. Salutes to the flag are good things, 
patriotic songs and recitations help, observance of 
great holidays is important, but all rolled together 
these things do less to make good citizens than one 
practical crusade like this undertaken by the Mayor 
of New York. 

The idea can not be inculecated too soon that a 
patriotism which expresses itself mainly in music, 


fireworks, oratory and salutes is a feeble, foolish, 
futile thing. The patriotism of service even which 
waits for great spectacular opportunities, as in war 
time, is inadequate. Only that patriotism counts 
for much which is willing to realize our part in gov- 
ernment every day of the year, and to take pains in 
little as in great ways to make the government a 
success. 

The Mayor of New York is making a good start. 


THE ARREST OF MENCKEN 


HE April issue of the American Mercury, H. L. 
Mencken, editor, contains an article entitled 
“Hatrack,” by Herbert Asbury. This has re- 

sulted in the exclusion of the issue from the mails 
by action of the United States postal authorities. 

The Chief of Police of Boston forbade the sale 
of the issue on the news stands of the city, on com- 
plaint of the Watch and Ward Society. Mr. Mencken 
came to Boston for a test case, offered a copy for 
sale on the Common, was arrested, tried and acquitted, 
the judge holding that the article did not violate the 
law. The Watch and Ward Society agent was the 
complainant. 

Hatrack is an attack on the methods and doc- 
trines of revivalists, ministers and church members 
in a small mid-west town a generation ago. It is 
savage and unfair, both to small town churches and 
to small town life in general, but it is not indecent. 
It is afrank description of the life of a village drudge, 
shunned by the professed Christians, who plied the 
ancient trade of prostitute on her one day a week of. 

The coarseness, the vulgarity, the ignorance and 
fanaticism of preachers such as Asbury describes are 
repellent to people with insight and sympathy, both 
inside and outside the churches. The ignorance, 
cruelty, neglect, exhibited sometimes bv professed 
Christians to poor creatures like Hatrack stand in 
glaring contrast to the attitude of Jesus. All these 
things we may humbly ponder on even when they 
are driven home to us by a publication as lacking in 
fairness as the American Mercury. 

But for the rest of it, there can be only mingled 
chagrin and amusement over the incident, and ad- 
miration for Mr. Mencken for sticking to his guns 
and fighting the battle for liberty. 

When one looks at the news stands in Boston, San 
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Franciszo or any other American city, and notes the 
number of publications whose entire stock in trade 
is sex suggestiveness, and when one studies the file 
of the serious, satirizal, intellectually brilliant American 
Mercury, and reflects that the Watch and Ward 
Society, the virtuous Chief of Police and the solemn 
Post Office solicitor took the Mercury and left the 
others, one is moved to ribald laughter. Nay, when 
one contemplates the case of the Mercury by itself 
regardless of the others, it is much the same. 

In our opinion the Boston judge was right. The 
article is not impure or suggestive. Reformers with 
astuteness, a sense of proportion and a little humor 
never would have given Mencken such an issue. 

From the standpoint of liberty we rejoice in Mr. 
Mencken’s acquittal, and congratulate him. Whether 
it be a discussion of sex, of fundamentalism, of change 
in our form of government, or even of revolution, we 
had better err on the side of too much than on the side 
of too little freedom. For better or for worse, at- 
tempts to punish and repress give wings to the doc- 
trines opposed. 

If we are wrong and the article Hatrack is evil, 
the evil has now reached a thousand for every one it 
would have affected if left alone. 

If we are right, and the discussion in Hatrack is 
proper, whether accurate or inaccurate, fair or unfair, 
the expense, annoyance, trouble, caused the author 


and the American Mercury (even though they get- 


much free advertising) are a blow at free institutions. 
That is the serious part of it. 


STRENGTHENING MUSSOLINI 


TALIAN sentiment has been solidified back of 
Mussolini by the recent attempt of a demented 
Irish lady to shoot him, a liberal revolt against 

him has been snuffed out, and the sympathy of the 
world has been aroused in his behalf. 

As aman and as a dictator he bore himself under 
fire coolly, bravely, magnanimously. 

Assassination is a deadly weapon, but it is dead- 
liest in its effect on the individuals and causes which 
use it. 

A NEW BIT OF SOCIAL MACHINERY 


OR long years, social workers have recognized a 
crying social need poorly met by the organized 
social agencies. 

The hospitals cure or help people, discharge them, 
and often send them back into an environment al- 
most certain to cause another breakdown or long 
delay in complete recovery. Hospitals.are too crowded 
to keep people after they are over the worst of their 
illness and able to be about. People are too delicately 
organized to get well immediately. Recognition of 
these facts inspires the agitation for convalescent 
homes to which people can be sent until they are 
fitted for the rough and tumble of life, and in which 
they may be taught how to salvage some kind of 
wholesome living out of unwholesome surroundings. 

There is a mental side to the matter now recog- 
nized and emphasized. Only half well, half fitted for 
jobs, unable to get work they can do, patients dis- 
charged from hospitals sink into the blackest dis- 


couragement. Mental factors develop not necessarily 
involved in the original illness, but too often involved 
in convalescence. Church and social workers try 
hard to put courage into such people. 

One of the most intelligent organized efforts to 
deal with this phase of the problem is asking New 
York City to establish a Convalescent Workshop at 
Bellevue Hospital. The name describes it exactly. 
It would furnish work adapted to the patient’s strength, 
test out his ability along different lines and find 
what he could best do, and be an employment agency. 
The therapeutic value of hard work in nervous cases 
has been long recognized. 

The New York City Visiting Committee, the 
New York State Bureau of Rehabilitation, the As- 
sociation in Aid of Crippled Children, the Fraternity 
for Friendly Service, the Social Service Commission 
of the Presbyterian Hospital and the heads of Bellevue 
itself are backing this project. 

The list of names throws light on a side of New 
York City which does not get often into the public 
prints, inspires confidence in the project, and sets a 
noble example for the country. 

os * 
THE RADIO AND PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


HAT radio broadcasting is one of the most ef- 
fective ways of quickly mobilizing public 
sentiment is illustrated by a Washington dis- 

patch which asserts that a deluge of letters followed 
on talk on the Dill-Vestal Bill. This bill provides 
that the radio shall be treated as the phonograph and 
other mechanical agencies for the reproduction of 
music are treated under the provisions of the present 
music copyright law. The radio talker said to his 
hearers that every one concedes that if the radio 
had been in existence when the law was framed, it 
would have been included under its provisions. As 
matters now stand a combination of music writers 
have won suits against broadcasters for using copy- 
righted music, and put two stations out of business. 
Broadcasters assert that they want to pay for the use 
of music, but can not meet the excessive demands 
of the music writers’ trust. At any rate, the clear 
statement of the broadcasters’ position, and the re- 
quest that all listeners who want the same kind of 
music they have been getting write to Senator A and 
Congressman B at Washington brought quick co- 

operation—in thousands of emphatic letters. 

* * 
JOLTING OUR IDEALISM 

NHE optimist who was listening in on the radio 
Saturday, March 27, got a severe jolt to his 
faith in fundamental American idealism—all 
the more severe because it was unintended. A Con- 
gresswoman was delivering a fifteen-minute address 
on the achievements of the present Congress. She 
is a peculiarly attractive and appealing figure—a lady 
—the widow of a Congressman, herself a war worker, 
and personally an honest, upright person. Her funda- 
mental assumptions were what jarred the idealists. 
A public buildings bill is pending and she announced 
seriously that she was trying to get part of the money 
carried by the bill for her district—not a word about 
comparative needs. Legislation for World War Vet- 


q 


erans is pending. She broke her narrative to address 
veterans listening in, and the assumption back of her 


' words was that anything proposed for veterans must 


be supported irrespective of its merits. The tax 
reduction bill had passed Congress, and she boasted 
that we were the only nation of the world big and 
wealthy enough to reduce taxes. The bad taste of 
boasting about our wealth—the bad taste of pointing 
out how much better off we are than tax cursed 
Europeans—does not seem to have occurred to her. 
The speech had the merits of frankness and honesty. 
And all the revelations in it were unconscious. 


* * 


THE RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 


HROUGH accident or misunderstanding or some- 
thing else, interesting correspondence on the 
question of recognition of Russia by the Govern- 

ment of the United States has just been made 
public. 

Ivy L. Lee, author, lecturer, former newspaper 
man, and head of the largest publicity agency in the 
country, wrote confidentially to Elihu Root and 
other public men, including the members of the 
Executive Committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, urging that the Chamber take a con- 
structive position toward Russia, and that it appoint 
a special committee to investigate the whole prob- 
lem of Russia. He suggested that this country should 
not fail to seize hold of any opportunity “‘to bring 
Russia acceptably back into the fold of the nations 
of the world, and, above all things, to restore her to a 
friendly and co-operative basis with the United 
States.”” Miss Ruth Stout, editor of the Masses, who 
saw the correspondence, furnished it to the New 
York Times, and it became a front page feature. 
Later amplifying his position, Mr. Lee said: 


Sound international relations must be based 
upon confidence and good faith. That applies to Rus- 
sia as well as to every other country. It is clear that 
before sound business and diplomatic relations between 
Russia and the United States can be established— 

1. Russia must recognize and undertake to pay 
her debt to the United States. 

2. She must restore private property belonging 
to other nationals which she has seized, or make restitu- 
tion therefor. 

3. She must give adequate guarantees which will 
protect future property owned by other nationals within 
her boundaries, and also provide adequate security for 
any loans which may be made to Russia in the future. 

These are very practical questions, and they can 
not be solved merely by a disapproval of the profes- 
sions and theories of the Russian Government. With 
what Russia does inside of Russia, the United States 
has little to do. What really concerns this country is 
what Russia does outside of Russia, or does with prop- 
erty which belongs to people outside of Russia, and 
particularly to American citizens. 


Mr. Lee is not a communist or socialist or a 
sympathizer with these schools of thought, but has 
been publicity agent for great organizations like the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The Standard Oil Company 
also is one of his clients. He was a vice chairman of 
the War Council of the American Red Cross, and is 
well known both in Europe and in the United States. 
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Questions which he raises therefore are studied with 
more care than questions raised by publicity men in 
the usual course of their business. 

Elihu Root wrote Mr. Lee opposing recognition, 
and said: 


The recognition of one Government by another is 
not a mere courtesy. It is an act having a definite and 
specific meaning, and it involves an acceptance by the 
recognizing Government of the principles, purposes 
and avowed intentions of the recognized Government. 
For the United States to recognize Russia would be 
to publicly acknowledge that the avowed purpose of the 
present Russian Government to overthrow by force 
our system cf government is consistent with interna— 
tional friendship. Of course, that would be a lie, and 
it is always unwise for a nation to govern its action bs7 
anything but the truth as it understands the truth. 

The immediate effect of such a course would be to 
give great encouragement and strength to the com- 
munist doctrines and to make it seem that the Govern- 
ment of the United States regards as negligible the dif- 
ferences between the principles underlying American in- 
stitutions and the theories which support the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Such a course by the United 
States would not only give respectability and credit to 
those who are carrying on the communistic propaganda 
in the United States, but it would tend to the demoraliza- 
tion of public opinion throughout the United States 
among the people, who would see that our Government ~ 
makes no difference between the two views of liberty 
and order. 


Mr. Lee, replying to Mr. Root, said that if Mr. 
Root after examining all the facts should still deem 
it unwise to recognize Russia, he would not want to 
see our country do it. What Mr. Lee opposed was a 
drifting policy, failure to see whether we could proper- 
ly recognize Russia. Incidentally Mr. Lee’made it 
clear that he is interested in the enormous business 
to be done with a Russia fully on her feet. 

Mr. Lee made public also the following letter 
from Senator Borah, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, saying: 


There is much to be said for the viewpoint pre- 
sented by Senator Borah in a letter to the writer, quoted 
as follcws: 

“There are one hundred and forty million people 
in Russia. As a people, they are a great people. They 
occupy nearly cne-sixth of the earth’s surface. Their po- 
tential wealth is beyond the power of language to de- 
scribe. And to have no constructive policy with refer- 
ence to that kind of situation is to confess intellectual! 
bankruptcy. Frightened and intolerant, we simply 
say we will do nothing. It isa challenge to the character 
and the constructive capacity of those who are re- 
sponsible for our policy.” 


It probably is not possible to say that we endorse 
Mr. Lee’s request that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce make a genuine effort to find a way to 
bring Russia back into the family of nations without 
being called Bolshevistic. Nevertheless, we do say it. 
It is a brave, fine, sensible thing that Mr. Lee has 
done, and we are not afraid of the fact that com- 
merce is tied up with it. Two propositions are true 
about material things: “Man shall not live by bread 
alone,” and ‘‘Man must live by bread.’”’ It is honor- 
able to get it. It is noble and satisfying to break it 
for others to share. 
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How an American Idea Went to Belgium 
Florence A. Risley 


s1UR American war work in Europe, as was 
very right and natural, ceased in most 
instances as soon as it was possible or feasible 

&i} to withdraw the workers. In certain cases 
TE | installations were handed over to our allies 
on the spot for the benefit of the civil population. A 
few pieces of work begun under war conditions and 
for war purposes have gone on, carried by the momen- 
tum of a perennial ideal, good for peace or war. Of 
these is the effort of the American Young Women’s 
Christian Association in several countries of Europe. 
The Association, as a great international fellowship, 
had special demands made upon it, and was offered 
special opportunities for service by the fact of war. 
How it went into Belgium and how it has taken root 
and grown there is a story that should find favor with 
all who believe in the Great Neighborliness. 

The Foyers—as the Association centers are 
called in Belgium—are the realized dream of Countess 
Helene Goblet d’Alviella. How it all came about 
ealls for a bit of the personal history of Countess 
Goblet, which I feel sure she is willing to share with 
the readers of the Christian Leader, since she counts 
the Editor and Mrs. van Schaick among her nearest 
American friends. After three years under the Ger- 
man occupation in Brussels, where she worked, as 
did every Belgian woman who could dispose of her 
time, in relief organizations, finding work for the un- 
employed at a time when a chance to work was a 
luxury, or distributing clothmg to the indigent, 
Countess Goblet was allowed by the German authori- 
ties to leave the country in order to conduct to their 
mother in Switzerland the three children of a dear 
friend just released from a German prison. From 
Switzerland she lost no time in joining her parents at 
Le Havre. Her father, Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
who died last September after a long and very dis- 
tinguished career as both statesman and scholar, was 
Minister of State, and had left Belgium with the 
King and Government in the autumn of 1914 during 
the siege of Antwerp. In the train Countess Goblet 
fell into conversation with an American Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, upon whom she looked with a thrill of 
curious interest. Back in Belgium, completely cut 
oft from all news of the world, it was ramored that 
the Americans had come into the war; but so far she 
had of course not seen one, and what branch of the 
service Y. M. C. A. stood for, she had no idea. Once 
at Le Havre, she acted on the advice of her chance 
acquaintance and presented herself at the office of 
the Interallied Y. M. C. A. to offer her services. It 
was a time when authentic reports of what was going 
on in occupied Belgium were very hard to get. Rumors 
of the most distressing nature were circulated per- 
sistently among the troops, with the natural effect of 
taking the heart out of many a strong fellow. Coun- 
tess Goblet was put at once on lecture circuit and 
kept busy until the Armistice, telling about the real 
state of things at home to Belgian, French, British, 
and American troops all across France in the ¥ huts. 
Traveling was always fatiguing, lodging often rude. 


Wherever she found a Y. W. C. A. hut for nurses ~ 


or Waacs or the signal corps, she gladly dropped into 
it, and came to know much of the work done by 
that organization, both British and American, for the 
women engaged in the business and labor of war. 
The Foyers for French girls especially interested 
her, for if the French temperament responded to such 
a program she felt sure the Belgian would do like- 
wise. The hope of creating such centers of democratic 
mutual helpfulness where Belgian girls might have a 
better chance for some of the most precious things 
in life—practical counsel, friendships, the means of 
keeping alive the natural idealism of youth—this 
hope dwelt with her through those dark months when 
she had often to fight back despairing thoughts about 
the very existence of her country. 

; After the Armistice, when the first almost hys- 
terical joy of the return gave way to concern for the 
re-establishment of normal life, thinking Belgians 
were able to estimate the retrogression of the country 
during its four years of imprisonment. If all the 
material damage, the wiping out of cities like Ypres 
and Nieuport, the wholesale destruction of crops 
and woodlands and industries, the deterioriation of 
roads, railways, and merchandise, could have taken 
place in some cataclysmic moment, the devastation 
would have been far less important and more easily 
repaired than the moral loss, the depression of nervous 
and physical health of a people who had to endure 
so long without even being able to struggle. After 
their foreed inactivity of four years, this superla- 
tively industrious people craved work, but the in- 
dustries were destroyed, the shops were bare, there 
was no money anywhere to set the machinery going. 

On her return to Brussels, Countess Goblet was 
struck by the need she saw everywhere for a steady- 
ing help. She had seen an organization that had so 
cheered and steadied French women that ten thou- 
sand of them enrolled in its ranks. She asked the 
American Y. W. C. A. to come over into Belgium to 
do for Belgian women still numb from the war what 
it had done for their French sisters during the crisis. 
She followed her request by going again into France 
to serve an apprenticeship in the practical work of a 
Foyer. It was then that I had the good fortune to 
persuade her to come to Roanne, where she spent 
about eight weeks with our little unit, seeing and 
doing the multifarious work and play that keeps a 
Foyer alive. She gave talks that stirred to a higher 
purpose every one of her hundreds of hearers, she 
attached the respect and even the affection of those 
French people to their neighbors of Belgium; and who 
shall estimate the value of such influence in these 
after-war years when every ounce of international 
good will is worth a pound of rubies? 

In the summer of 1919 the dream began to be 
reality. Another request had come to New York from 
a group of women in Brussels for funds to open a Hostel 
for Protestant girls. Unable, by the conditions under 
which the war relief funds had been raised, to hand 
over any money to another society, the American 
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Y. W. C. A. undertook to open the Hostel in Brussels 
with the collaborating aid and advice of the women 
interested, not, however, limiting the service rendered 
to Protestant girls. At the same time, in granting 
Countess Goblet’s request for a Foyer managed by 
American secretaries and introducing American meth- 
ods of popular education and organization, the Ameri- 
cans hoped that these two efforts would at some 
future time draw close together in a common purpose. 
So well were these hopes founded that for five years 
_ the Hostel and the Foyers growing out of the first 
project have been united in a federation, sharing 
_ funds and officers of administration. 

After weeks of weary searching, a building suit- 
able for classes, cafeteria, and recreation was found 
in the populous downtown district of Brussels, and 
another suitable for a residence in the uptown sec- 
tion. The news spread, and philanthropic people of 
Antwerp lent us a very good house for Foyer and 
Hostel in that city. With yellow paint to coax in 
the timid northern sunshine, with deep wicker chairs 
to comfort tired backs, and gay cretonnes to refresh 
the eyes, all three centers were to be quickly ready to 
welcome future members. But it was not so quickly 
done as the telling of it. Before chairs and tables 
could be set up in the cafeteria, the wood had to ar- 
rive from Norway and go through the factory. The 
home wood, very scarce at any price, was so newly 
cut that it drew apart like lattice after a few weeks of 
drying. The wicker chairs were delivered one by one 
as made. Excellent chairs they were, and still are, 
made by a willow weaver who gave luster to his good 
work by styling himself Professeur en Vannerie. 
Slowly and in spite of transportation difficulties the 
simple furnishings arrived and were put in place. 

_In the meantime more and more public-spirited 
Women were becoming interested; on the one hand 
the group which sponsored the Hostel, and on the 
other friends of Countess Goblet and friends of her 
friends, came to little meetings held from time to 
time for the purpose of setting forth the meaning and 
real aims of this Association from over the seas. Many 
were eager to help, though among them were those 
who foresaw a multitude of obstacles in our way. 
First, that girls of very different social classes should 
be thrown together seemed to them impossible if not 
objectionable. Unrestricted entrance and member- 
ship appeared a positive danger. Who, in such a plan, 
would protect the worthy from the unworthy riff-raff 
who would be sure to flock in? —These and many more 
difficulties lowered in their minds for an organization 
which seemed to them naively unaware of the Belgian 
mentality. And yet these women were then and 
have been consistently of fair and open mind. 
Their doubts showed none of the stubbornness of 
those who will not be mistaken. They have stood by 
and cheered when the snags were passed or proved 
shadows. And when plans have needed to be modi- 
fied, they have never said “I told you so.’’ | 

Once the doors were thrown open—in simple 
truth they were opened sparingly and closed quickly, 
for it was mid January of 1920 when coal was scarce 
and winds were chill—the demonstration was begun 
_ and has been going on intensively ever since. Coun- 
tess Goblet waiting to serve a three-course dinner 


for eighteen cents to the first client of the restaurant 
was far more excited than when lecturing to thousands 
of men in khaki or blue. The Antwerp Foyer began 
with eighteen beds; it now has fifty-three. The Hostel 
in Brussels has recently reopened in larger and better 
quarters. New Foyers have been started where a 
great need proclaimed itself and where women were 
found ready to work. In Mons, in the heart of the 
Black Country, there are unusual conditions. The 
city enjoys and is proud of its reputation for culture. 
Long before the use of coal or the discovery of the 
mines in that part of the country, Moris was a lovely 
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little provincial city with no little elegance. It now 
stands like an island in the midst of the coal district, 
surrounded by the industries dependent on the coal 
supply. The Foyer at Mons is a cross section of the 
varied elements of the population; it is frequented by 
music students, school girls, and factory girls out 
of the silk mills, whose clothes reek of ether. In Ant- 
werp, the founders of a college for girls, who are at 
the same time thorough believers in the Foyer pro- 
gram, seeing the value of interchange of ideas be- 
tween schools and Foyers, have offered to the As- 
sociation a club house for teachers. Fully equipped 
and charmingly furnished, the little Foyer Marie 
Jose, though too small for the growing demand, is a 
model of efficient management and real hominess. In 
a village not far from Brussels a rest house open from 
April to November is a boon to the overtaxed or con- 
valescent girl who is forced to call a halt for weeks 
oreven months. From June to October a big country 
house in the high Ardennes is more than filled with 
happy girls whose clothes won’t go half way round 
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at the end of their fortnight’s holiday. And this is 
not all. A bureau opened by the International Mi- 
gration Service in 1921 has been maintained for two 
years by the Federation of the Foyers for the special 
service of emigrant women passing by the port of 
Antwerp. The stream of Russians, Poles, Rumanians 
and Czechs has greatly diminished since our restric- 
tive immigration laws went into effect, but the in- 
dividual emigrant held at the last stepping-off place 
in Europe is often more difficult to aid than were whole 
hhundreds in the old days. 

During the first year a staff of American secre- 
taries carried the technical and directing work of the 
Foyers under the very able leadership of Miss Hettie 
P. Anderson, at present general secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A. at Washington, D. C. Her gracious character, 
her generous mind, won for her and for the Association 
which she represented a host of loyal friends among all 
parties in a country where any effort that calls itself 
Christian is too likely to call up the bugaboo of re- 
ligious and political proselytizing. What won the 
most whole-hearted approval for the Foyers was the 
fact that their avowed intention and their daily prac- 
tise was to lead the hfe of neighborly love without 
discrimination against any creed or party. The Hostel 
in Brussels cultivates through study circles and lec- 
tures an expression of religious thought, and though 
it serves all comers with equal cordiality, it restricts 
responsible membership to those who can subscribe 
to a definite Christian purpose. All the other Foyers 
open their membership to whosoever cares to join. 
On the boards of directors are free thinkers, Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Hebrews working in a harmoni- 
ous effort to bring peace on earth to men of good will. 
The girls, of all creeds or none, are learning to put 
into practise their motto: Understand, Love, Serve. 

After running for a year, the Foyers took unto 
themselves boards of directors to insure their run- 
ning in the future. These boards are the pride and 
joy of the organizers of the work in Belgium; for, 
while the heavier responsibility must rest with those 
women of privilege whose prestige and experience 
are very valuable, yet the girls who frequent the 
¥Foyers, and for whom this effort is made, are well 
represented by members of their own choosing. 
Each board member is there to work, not merely to 
wear honors or to lend her name. The simplicity 
and frankness of the relation between members is 
ennoblng to each one. 

The American secretaries gradually withdrew as 
fast as Belgian workers could be trained to carry the 
work. The American Association financed the under- 
taking for the first year, and for the two succeeding 
years lent an ever diminishing number of secretarzies 
to the young movement. In the five years the Foyers 
have depended entirely on their own efforts for funds, 
they have raised by subscription something over a 
million francs. This sum means a prodigious effort 
and a remarkable success for a non-sectarian, non- 
political organization in a country where a franc still 
pays four street car fares. In dollars it seems an 
impossibly small amount to have carried so large an 
organization for five years, and indeed it would be 
hard to find as economical management anywhere 
else. The girls in the Foyers have been responsible 
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for a considerable part of the funds collected, and 
that in spite of their long working day and the small 
sams their friends were generally able to give. Of 
course the real task of finding the necessary money 
has fallen to the board members. Everywhere they 
have worked valiantly, often brilliantly. And when 
every one had done her utmost and rested from her 
labors, there were always two who went steadily on 
throughout the year, winning new friends by their 
earnest and sincere advozacy and bringing in more 
frances to keep the wheels moving. These two were 
Countess Goblet and Madame Le Jeune of Antwerp, 
president of the national Federation des Foyers Be’aes 
fondes par VY. W. C. A., since its organization. 
These two are of one heart in their selfless, beautiful 
work. For seven years Countess Goblet has worked 
on professional schedule, limiting her vacations to 
a fortnight every six months, though of course there 
is no limit to the hours of her working day. As execu- 
tive secretary of the Federation, she is ex officie 
member of all local boards, and director of the staff. 
It is she who keeps them all progressing after a unified 
plan, who teaches, heals, inspires, all along the line. 
The Foyers have increased their number and their 
problems, but she still keeps her contact with the girls, 
leading an English club once a week at Antwerp, 
where vivid discussions, or debates, or the acting of 
plays—always in English—keeps a lively group to- 
gether; she still has time to slip into a costume to 
grace the Mardi Gras ball at some Foyer; she still 
has time to write the loveliest of the many songs 
that are written for special occasions. 

Emphasis has been ]aid in the work in Belgium on 
physical education, on training in self-reliance, and. 
on friendliness that cuts across established class 
frontiers. Physical education has had its place in 
the Belgian schools for many years, but a fairly large 
proportion of the Foyer girls leave school at fourteen 
or soon after, moreover, school gymnastics means all 
too often rather do!l drill. After a long day bent 
over a desk or work-table, they are on the lookout 
for refreshment. We give them fresh air, fresh music, 
fresh dances and lots of laughter. What strikes the 
visitors to Foyer gymnastic classes is the animation, 
the delighted alertness in floor work, the merriment 
in folk dancing. It is real recreation. That it is good 
work and good fun is shown by the record of a little 
group of “‘Light Feet”? who have kept up their prac- 
tise without a teacher for three years and are always 
ready to exhibit their fitness. In summer the curve 
of physical education runs high and stays up. About 
five hundred girls spend from one to four weeks in 
the pine woods at the vacation house, playing team 
games, tramping far into the woods, swimming, 
singing, and—a few venturesome ones—sleeping in 
tents. Such life is a new experience for them, and 
the response in happy appreciation, in restored 
health, in multiplied friendships, is a reward above 
price to those who give of their best thought and tire- 
less effort to make these vacations brim full of good 
things. 

Self-government is not a watchword in Belgium 
as it has been with us for about a generation. To 
encourage girls as young as fourteen to manage their 
own club affairs, keep their own books, be responsible 
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for the general good order and the common property, 
seemed to many good disciplinarians to be inviting all 
the unruly and subversive elements into our midst. 
But we know that when you put your faith in young 
people they do not disappoint you. The Belgian 
girls have proved themselves up to our best expecta- 
tions; frank, fair, and conscientious by nature, they 
are quick to be guided by fine ideals. 

I have been asked why I gave five or six years 
to Belgium. What I gave to Belgium was what we 
all of us learn of democracy and organization by our 
training; what I received in return was sevenfold 
riches in friendship and in the satisfaction of seeing 
our common ideal sown in so fruitful ground. What 
has made it a real joy to work in Belgium has been 
the whole-hearted desire to learn any good thing, on 
the part of those responsible for this new movement. 
Their president put it in this way: “Americans have 
been coming to us for many years to study music or 
the plastic arts because we have been developing a 
high technique in those matters for centuries; now 
we go to America for the study of social psychology 
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in which she has made such notable discoveries.’” 
Three young Belgian women have completed a year’s 
course at the National Training School of the Y. W. 
C. A. at New York, and a fourth is there now doing 
admirable work. 

A construction company in Florida advertises— 
and I give full confidence to their promises—to build, 
stucco, paint, plumb, and wire your house for you 
within six days. The house we have been building 
in Belgium is not of that kind. We have been con— 
cerned with dwelling places of the spirit; and we feeE 
that progress has been rapid and satisfactory. The 
foundations are laid and the walls are rising. Who- 
ever you are, if you will step off the sight-seeing bus 
the next time you are in Brussels or Antwerp, or 
wherever you see the blue triangle over the door, 
you have only to knock and say that you are am 
American. You will see the Stars and Stripes hang— 
ing side by side with the national colors, you wilE 
have a sincerely warm welcome, and you will feeb 
so much at home that you will find yourself writnme 
home about “Our Foyer.” 


The Universalist Settlement in New York 


Isabel Taylor 


MOUR-YEAR-OLD JIMMIE was an hour 
*%| early. His class began at one. I explained 
to him that he must wait until the school 

mS} children who were eating their lunch had left. 
“Oh, I know!” he said. “First the big kids come in, 
then they go out. Then the little kids come in, and 
they go out. Then the big kids come in again!” 

Jimmie had mastered only a part of the daily 
program of Divine Paternity House, but he had 
grasped the fact that the door of the grey building on 
East 53d Street, between Second and Third Avenues, 
is constantly swinging back and forth, now letting in, 
now letting out, one group after another, sometimes 
“big kids,” sometimes “little kids,” babies, little 
children, big children, men and women. 

From forty-five to fifty groups are meeting each 
week in Prescott Memorial Building, formerly known 
among Universalists as ““The Mission.” In addition, 
nine groups are holding regular monthly meetings here. 
The monthly attendance is from 2,800 to 3,600. The 
individuals closely affiliated with the settlement num- 
ber about 500. The work is carried on by two full- 
time and two part-time workers, and thirty volunteer 
helpers. The House is busy seven days a week. 
When the new program was started two years ago, 
the children would ring the door-bell violently and 
ask, ‘Is there any Sunday school to-day?” “Sunday 
school,” they found, was every day. 

The new work had an excellent foundation on 
which to build. The First Universalist Mission 
Society of the City of New York, from which it has 
evolved, was incorporated in 1869, while the exist- 
ence of the society before incorporation went back to 
1858. The Mission has changed its location several 
times during the sixty-eight years of its existence, 
finally moving from Brevoort Hall to the present 
building in 1918. For over fifty years, Dr. George G. 
Needham, whose name appears with that of his 


brother, Mr. Charles A. Needham, on the certificate 
of incorporation, was the superintendent of the Sun— 
day school. He knew each child and family, visit— 
ing in their homes and performing quietly many per— 
sonal services. He was dearly loved. Another de— 
voted friend was Mrs. Washington L. Cooper, whe 
gave generously of money and personality to the 
work, and is affectionately remembered to-day. 
Other names that are frequently mentioned by the 
older members of the House are those of Miss Mariom 
Holley, Miss Amy Montross, and Mrs. Charles Need— 
ham, who taught in the Industrial School many years, 
and Mr. Ove C. Sparre, who was superintendent in: 
recent years, until his death in 1924. Still associatect 
with the House as Sunday school worker and neighber— 
hood visitor, is Miss Clara A. Riepe, who began her 
service as kindergartner in Brevoort Hall thirty-three 
years ago. 

The Mission was carried on in the broad humani- 
tarlan spirit one would expect of Universalists. While 
the neighborhood has greatly changed in the last 
few decades, there were always some Catholics and 
Jews in the Sunday school. The first concern of the 
workers was to influence the children to bezome gooct 
men and women. Many of these children of twenty, 
thirty and forty years ago have moved out of the 
neighborhood; some have stayed, are members of 
the Men’s Club and the Mothers’ Club, and are send— 
ing their children and grandchildren to the present 
activities. A finer or more loyal group of men an&® 
women could not be found anywhere. 

The new program is a recognition of the fact that 
a religious service on one day a week can not alone 
counteract the evil influences that surround childrer= 
to-day in a crowded tenement neighborhood on the 
other six days of the week. A daily influence must 
be exerted, and an effort made to remedy the harmfuE 
conditions. No. are the week-day activities neede@ 
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only as a supplement to the Sunday school; a Christian 
enterprise such as Divine Paternity House has a 
neighborhood responsibility. If children are run over 
on the streets all about us because they have no other 
playground, as they frequently are, and there are 
rooms in our building where they might play safely, 
our organization is moral'y responsible for their death 
or injury. So also are we responsible for other con- 
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ditions in the midst of which we are located, when we 
have it in our power to improve them. The purpose 
ef Divine Paternity House is declared to be “‘to serve 
the physical, social, and spiritual needs of its neigh- 
borhood.” 

And what is its neighborhood? 

You ean see it best by taking a walk on Queens- 
borough Bridge. When you have climbed the long 
incline to the beginning of the main structure, turn 
around and look back. The middle East Side will be 
stretched out to the west and south. Divine Paternity 
House is located in the center of the area bounded by 
the new Ritz Tower at 57th Street and Madison 
Avenue, the Heckscher Building on Fifth Avenue, the 
spires of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the Hotel Shelton 
at 49th Street and Lexington Avenue, and East River. 
Within only twenty of the blocks (those between 
Third and First Avenues and 49th and 59th Streets) 
over 27,000 people have their homes. In the entire 
area there is no playground. The traffic on all the 
avenues is heavy and swift. The elevated trains on 
Second and Third Avenue add to the noise of the 
other traffic. The number of deaths from accidents 
in this section is 65 per cent greater than that of the 
city as a whole; 45 per cent of them are street ac- 
cidents. Crossing the street in our neighborhood is a 
hazardous undertaking for a child or adult. 

There are numerous industries and garages in 
the neighborhood. In between them are the four, 
five and six-story tenements, which have become in- 
creasingly congested in the last few years. Rents are 
high; families have doubled up; it is common for 
families of seven or eight to be living m three or four 
rooms. There are many heatless, hot-water-less 


tenements; most of them are without bath-rooms; 
the only toilet of some of them is in the yard. 

Nearly nine-tenths of the population is of foreign 
birth or parentage. While the Irish predominate, 
Italians are a close second, and Germans third. But 
there are large numbers of Hungarians, Russians, 
and Austrians, and hundreds from most of the other 
countries of Europe. 

These are some of the conditions that challenge 
the attention of Divine Paternity House. From a 
survey of its neighborhood it has discovered that 
children are a greater proportion of the population 
than in many other sections of the city. At the same 
time there is no playground between 37th and 59th 
Streets, and social agencies in the district are doing 
less for little children than for other age groups. 
Divine Paternity House has therefore become in the 
last two years essentially a children’s house. 

The spirit of the children’s work is best illus- 
trated, perhaps, in the little Play School, held every 
day for two hours on the play-roof. It is something 
to be observed rather than described. It is revealed 
in the unselfconscious happiness of the children. 
Each of the little tots under five years of age seems 
to feel himself a real person. He has his own toys, 
which he takes care of, and to a great extent plans 
his own play. There are a slide, a swing, and a see- 
saw, kiddie-cars, scooters, and all kinds of playthings 
which the children use freely; but, through quiet, un- 
obtrusive supervision, each child learns how to play 
with other children, to obey, to be gentle, to use his 
hands and co-ordinate his muscles, and to depend on 
himself. It is an experimental class for the child of 
pre-school age. 


The Play School is not the only activity for very : 


little children. Divine Paternity House begins with 
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babies. The Ta Kala Clinie continues to do its 
constructive work in keeping well babies well. It 
interests and educates the mothers in the care of their 
children not only in the clinic, but also through 
monthly talks at “teas.” The health of the children 
of pre-school and school age also is watched from week 
to week in the clinic. A recent development of the 
Ta Kala Society has been the organization of a class 
for prospective mothers, in co-operation with the 
Henry Street Settlement Nurses. The kindergarten 
in connection with the sewing school takes care of 
children under five on Saturday, and the primary de- 
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partment of the Sunday school gathers them in on 
Sunday. 

The activities for children between the ages of 
six and thirteen are many. The schools of New York 
_are so overcrowded that a teacher has little time to 
give to the individual boy or girl, and regimentation 
and too much discipline are a result. The children 
rush to the settlement after school, where they play 
on the roof-playground, or join classes which are con- 
ducted in the play-spirit. Two of the most important 
of these are the festival dancing class and the dramatic 
' group, known as the “Junior Players.” What it 
' means to the child of some of these tenement homes 
to come here and be transformed into a fairy or a 
princess, to catch a glimpse of beautiful and gracious 
habits of living, to express some of her own dreams, 
can be imagined. Control of body, self-confidence, 
self-forgetfulness, and “team-spirit”’ are acquired in 
these classes indirectly. 

The productions of the Junior Players are dis- 
tinctive. The soft hangings of the stage-settings, the 
colored lights, the carefully planned though simple 
costumes, give lovely effects. The charm of the per- 
_ formances, however, is the spontaneity of the chil- 
dren. The familiar romantic story of ‘““Aucassin and 
Nicolette,” and four plays by Mrs. Alice E. Ramsdell, 
the director of children’s work—““The Merchant of 
Bagdad,” “The Enchanted Penny,’ “The Lost 
Princess,” and ‘Magic Monday’—have been pre- 
sented. 

But it is not only through activities that stimu- 
late the imagination and that give opportunity for 
- happy self-expression that Divine Paternity House 
is serving children. On the practical side it is build- 
ing up healthy bodies and teaching good habits of 
living. Forty children are fed a hot nourishing meal 
daily. The mothers of most of them work away from 
home, and the “‘hot-dog”’ stand or the bakery would 
provide whatever lunch they had. Many of them 
are in the open-air classes at school because they are 
so much under weight. They each bring ten cents 
for their lunch, which covers the cost of the food. 
Visits are made in the homes each week, when food 
and health habits are discussed with the mother. 
Careful records are kept of each child’s condition, 
habits, and progress in weight. Ten children who were 
under weight at the beginning of the year have reached 
normal weight now. We are serving nearly three 
times as many lunches this year as last. 

The spirit of self-help and service among those 
benefiting from the activities is one of the unique 
aspects of the work. Divine Paternity House is a 
co-operative enterprise carried on by neighbors, social 
workers, and contributors. We are helping each other 
and ourselves by doing things together. An instru- 
ment to this end is the local board, composed of two 
members of each of the senior clubs, two members of 
the board of directors, and two social workers. The 
local board makes rules for the conduct of clubs in 
the House, approves all bills, receives dues, plans 
interclub activities, raises money, makes certain re- 
pairs, purchases needed equipment, publishes a 
monthly bulletin called “The Neighbor,’ and dis- 
cusses the work of the settlement and the needs of 
the neighborhood. 


An important improvement last year was the 
erection of the screen enclosure on the roof-play- 
ground. It was well built, and may be lighted at 
night. Even on the coldest days of winter, groups 
have played basketball and other games in this open- 
air “gym” in the evening, as well as in the afternoon. 
Funds were provided for this valuable addition to 
our equipment by contributions given in memory of 
Vermeille A. Hall. 

An important step this year has been the furnish- 
ing of the small apartment on the fourth floor of the 
building for resident workers. Two workers live there 
and extend the hospitality of their home to neighbors, 
other social workers, and benefactors. Divine Pa- 
ternity House is an extension of the homes of its 
neighbors; the residents’ apartment helps to give the 
club-building a home-like atmosphere. 


JUNIOR PLAYERS IN “AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE” 


The growth of the work has naturally attracted 
the attention of other social agencies and social work- 
ers in the city. The plans for reorganization were 
made in consultation with expert advisers in this 
field at the New York School of Social Work. Mr. 
Leroy A. Ramsdell, instructor in Community Or- 
ganization, is now a member of our executive com- 
mittee, and with Mrs. Ramsdell, who began the re- 
organization, lived at the settlement during the first 
year. Over a year ago Divine Paternity House joined 
the United Neighborhood Houses of New York, the 
organization of the fifty leading settlements of the 
city, and has been co-operating with them in the 
recent agitation in Albany for housing relief. The 
Henry Street Settlement Nurses of the District have 
been using the House as a sub-station during the last 
few months. The teachers of the English classes are 
supplied by the Emergency Committee for the Edu- 
cation of Foreign-born Women. This co-dperation 
with local and city-wide organizations working for 
common aims has not only helped us to do more in- 
telligent and effective work, but has made us better 
known and recognized. 

At Chapin Home Universalists have surrounded 
old age with the comfort and dignity that are its due: 
at Divine Paternity House they are giving childhood 
the opportunities for happy self-development that 
are its heritage. We are striving to do an intensive 
rather than an extensive piece of work. We are try- 
ing first of all to make better individuals, and through 
them, in co-operation with other social forces, to do 
our share in establishing on earth the Kingdom of 
God. 
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A Visit to Unity House--A Social Settlement 


Elizabeth Lawyer Schuyler 


TRANSCONTINENTAL tour gave me an 
opportunity a few weeks ago to visit one 
of our great Universalist institutions— 
ie) Unity Settlement in Mimeapolis. For 
amany years I had read of the work being done there, 
and had known rather vaguely that it was started 
more than twenty-five years ago by Dr. and Mrs. 
Shutter and a small group of liberals in that city. 
But I was astonished and delighted to find how 
‘much larger in every way it was than I had imag- 
ined. 

Though not a “mission” in any sense of the word, 
the people of the Church of the Redeemer have kept 
a careful oversight of the work all these years. 

A short street car ride from the desot brought 
ame to the House—a three-story red brick house, in 
pure Colonial style, with gleamimg white pillars 
making a striking and pleasing entrance. The archi- 
tect was Edwin H. Hewitt, whose genius has done 
much to beautify Minneapolis. ‘Unity’? means just 
one thing in that neighborhood of foreign-born citi- 
zens—‘‘Welcome.”’ As one of the men in a club that 
night said to me, after telling of his trials and dif- 
ficulties in trying to raise a family of eight before he 
found Unity House to help him, “I just feel that 
Unity is my father and mother both!’ 

A great neighborhood room with hospitable 
fireplaces, books and beautiful pictures, creates just 
the right atmosphere for the whole house. On either 
side are club and class rooms, a library, clinics and 
gymnasium. I followed my hostess downstairs to the 
showers and pool, where a group of boys were receiv- 
ing life-saving instructions from a young instructor 
who had won his “M” at the university for swim- 
ming. More club rooms for games and a domestic 
science room are on this floor; and then we took the 
“freight” elevator and rose quickly to the second 
floor, where the Mothers’ Club room, with its cheery 
fireplace and comfortable furnishings, has been the 
center of so much progressive activity. But more 
about this later. There are other class rooms too, and 
a big room for the Boy Scouts, and another for the 
various orchestras and musical groups connected with 
the House. 

And then my hostess escorted me to my room 
on the third floor, explaining that this was the 
residents’ floor. A beautiful living room where the 
“family” gathers for a few minutes before and after 
dinner each day looked very home-like, while the 
residents’ rooms occupied the rest of the floor and the 
wing adjoining. The dining-room, with its western 
windows, was most attractively arranged, and the 
fifteen plates on the long table indicated the size of 
the resident family. 

But suppose you spend the following day at 
the House with me. Breakfast at 7.15, and then the 
work of the day began in earnest. From 7.30 to 9 
the Employment Bureau is open to receive calls for 
day labor and to give out the positions to the waiting 
group of women. This group particularly interested 
me, for the problem of the older woman is becoming 


increasingly difficult for social workers. Most of the 
women had families to be taken care of before they 
left home, while some brought their little children to 
the Day Nursery to be cared for until their return. 
Miss Crouch assured me that these women were one 
of their most loyal groups, and though they worked 
so hard every day were the liveliest “bunch” they had 
jn the House, when they came for their club meet- 
ings on Thursday evenings. We stepped across the 
yard to the Day Nursery, housed temporarily in a 
small frame building, not nearly adequate to the 
many demands upon it, but presided over by a most 
capable, motherly matron, Mrs. Anderson. She told 
me the Nursery had been open 237 days during 
1925, with a daily average attendance of twelve, and 
that the mothers of these children had earned ap- 
proximately $5,201.88. A group of young women 
from the Vocational High School, who receive ‘‘credits”’ 
for the work, assist Mrs. Anderson every day in 
the care of the children, who are bathed and fed 
and cared for until their mothers come for them late 
in the afternoon. In addition to the mothers regis- 
tered in the Day Nursery, the women in the Employ- 
ment Bureau earned more than $4,700, while the 
workers in charge had over 3,200 consultations with 
the 320 registered in the Bureau. 

The Resident Director, Miss Towler, hurried me 
back to the Main House, for she wanted me to visit 
the Infant Welfare Clinic. Some thirty or forty 
babies, with their mothers, were waiting in the hall 
for their turn in the clinic. Each child is weighed, 
thoroughly examined by the doctor and nurses, and 
advice given the mother on the care necessary. Four 
hundred and ninety-three babies were registered last 
year, with a total of 2,093 consultations. I thought 
I heard some one erying, and asked where it came 
from. Miss Towler laughed and said, “Oh, that is 
just the usual outery from the Dental Clinie!’”’ So 
we stopped in that clinic for a few minutes. Dr. 
Werness was busy filling a tooth for a little five-year- 
old, whose fright was much greater than the pain 
caused by the kindly dentist, who is really adored by 
the children. He surely must be, to have had 637 
child patients last year, as well es 2,799 appoint- 
ments! 

The day I spent at Unity did not happen to be the 
one on which the Defective Speech and Psychological 
Clinics were held, but the Director told me that 
these, together with the Pre-School Clinic, had regis- 
tered 255 different children during the year, with a 
total of 568 consultations. 

It was now almost noon, and the Director had 
spent the entire morning with me, so that her desk 
was still piled high with the reports of the workers from 
the day before—for each worker makes a daily report 
to her—bills and letters, schedules of clubs and classes 
and athletics. So while she worked on these I rambled 
through the House until the lunch bell rang. Only 
six of us for this meal, for many of the workers were 
at the university. The heads of departments are all 
full-time workers, while their assistants are university 
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students who give a certain number of hours per week 
to the work, receiving their room and board. One 
o’clock came quickly, and the desk attendant hurried 
down to her place, for the telephone rings constantly. 
Club leaders were busy getting ready for their groups, 
which begin coming as soon as school is out at 3.30. 
Classes in doll sewing, “real’’ sewing, busy work, 
modeling, story hour, toy making, occupy the smaller 
children; while Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp-fire Girls, 
swimming, gymnasium, basket-ball, china painting, 
millinery, cooking, etc., give the older boys and girls 
an opportunity to work and play. From three to 
six the House fairly hums with activity—here a piano 
lesson is in full swing; in that room an amateur or- 
chestra is practising; clubs and classes in every avail- 
able nook and corner. 

At 6.15 the family gathers for dinner, and the 
events of the day in university and house are the 
cause of much jollity. Seven o’clock finds the doors 
open and the evening classes gathering. Just at this 
season, basketball is at its height, and there are three 
groups on the gym floor every night, and games 
three and four nights a week with the various other 
teams in the Settlement League of the city, and other 
amateur associations. A beutiful case of trophies 
bears witness to the splendid work these teams 
have done in previous years, and several teams are in 
line for championships this year. Girls as well as 
boys are enthusiasts of the game, and they have their 
own series during the season. Football, baseball, 
kitten ball, volley ball, tennis, boxing, and various 
other games have their “seasons,”’ and for the year 
1925 there were 1,213 boys and men and 663 girls 
and women enrolled in this department, with an ag- 
gregate attendance of 25,232. Social recreation in the 
form of supper clubs and dancing, both esthetic and 
social, are other features of the work. 

About 7.30, a large group of older men and 
women began to assemble in West Hall, for a lecture 
by Dr. Koenig of the Americanization Society, il- 
lustrated by sterespticon slides. The Library was 
filled with children and adults both, either reading 
the current magazines or selecting books to take home 
with them. The Clara Barton Guild of the Church 
of the Redeemer have made the Library their special 
object of attention, and hundreds of books have been 
added to the shelves by their efforts. 

It was almost time to leave for my train, but the 
Director insisted upon showing me pictures of the 
Sammer Camp at Lake Independence, where 114 
children were given an outing last summer. The pic- 
tures showed some wonderful Minnesota scenery, 
for the camp is on one of the most beautiful lake sites 
to be found anywhere. A sandy beach provides a 
safe bathing spot, and boating, fishing, and various 
water sports occupy a large share of the children’s 
time. 

The director of the camp last summer was most 
successful in teaching the children nature lore, and 
before they left for home, they knew most of the trees 
and flowers, as well as the birds, by name. The chil- 
dren heard, too, some of the old Indian legends of 
the vicinity, for it is very probable that the cleared 
circle in the grove about the camp was at one time 
the scene of their ceremonials. Hikes and treasure 
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hunts afforded fun as well as good exercise, and 
helped create the appetites for which the children 
became famous! Among others, was a picture of the 
Camp Director and Captain Arnold Shutter, who 
visited the camp for a week end, with a string of 
fish long enough to account for their rather pleased 
countenances! Fresh air, wholesome food, exercise, 
and good fun all helped to build up reserves of strength 
and health for the long months ahead. Surely Unity 
Camp is a blessing to these young people! 

I glanced at the large map on the wall of the office, 
with vari-colored tacks indicating the clientele of the 
House, and at the files of registration where more 
than 6,000 different people are listed, and did not 
wonder that the attendance for the year had been more 
than 92,000! My cab was at the door, and I had just 
ten minutes to catch the train, but a copy of the little 
“green book’’ was pressed into my hands, and the 
following day, as we sped across the western prairies, 
I gleaned from it this further information about Unity 
House: 

Beginning with a kindergarten in 1897, with Mrs. 
Frank C. Todd as one of the first teachers, the work 
grew little by little, until classes in United States 
history, English, business subjects, and clubs and 
classes for men and boys, women and girls, were on 
the schedule. From this time until 1904 the staff 
consisted of just two paid workers, assisted by a corps 
of volunteers; but at this time Miss Caroline M. 
Crosby became the Resident Director, with six paid 
workers, and the work began to grow in many direc- 
tions. 

A day nursery and gymnasium had been started, 
a full time worker engaged for “friendly visiting,” and 
vacant lot gardens, policed by boys from the House, 
were started. One of the residents was appointed 
probation officer for North Minneapolis in 1905; in 
1906 the first Unity Camp was opened at Lake Inde- 
pendence. The Mothers’ Club—one of the most 
loyal and patriotic groups of women on the North 
Side—added vocational training to the first play- 
ground, and paid the salary of the first director. 
During the war, they were responsible for Red Cross 
and relief work, and sent many of their workers out 
on the Liberty Bond drives. Their service flag had 
twenty-six stars upon it. They were organized on 
Jan. 21, 1898, by Mrs. Marion D. Shutter, who has 
remained their friend and counselor through all these 
years. 

In 1909 the new gymnasium was built, and in 
1912 the Main House, as it is called, was completed, 
affording one of the most complete plants for settle- 
ment work in the country. The House is one of the 
sixty-four agencies participating in the local Com- 
munity Fund, while fees from clubs and classes and 
interest from endowments swell the total budget to 
more than $26,000. 

And through all these years, Dr. Shutter has 
been president of the Board of Directors. To him 
and to Mrs. Shutter is due in large measure the credit 
for this splendid piece of social service work fostered 
by one of our great Universalist churches—Unity 
House! 

Stop off for a day and visit the House your- 
self! 
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A Ruined Castle and a Deserted Village 


Dorothy Hall 


AORMINA is an old, old town in Sicily, 
tucked up on the side of a mountain, with 
the Mediterranean gleaming blue below 
Beat} and Ktna shining white above. Taormina 
is old even in the sense in which the word is used in 
these parts, having celebrated her two thousandth 
birthday some few centuries since. The town was 
first, in all probability, a native Sicel settlement, then 
a Greek colony, and has since seen Roman and Byzan- 
tine rule, and Saracen and Norman. Vestiges of these 
various metamorphoses are visible to the most casual 
observer. Greek and Roman columns are sticking up 
all over the place. There is a most soul-satisfying 
ruin of a Greek theater with a gorgeous view of the 
sea and Mount Etna for a back-drop, and in back of 
a church, dug out from under the foundations of a 
neighboring house, are the remains of a very little 
Roman theater, probably the forerunner of our “‘in- 
timate theaters” so popular in recent years. Any 
excursion down a side street is sure to reveal a Gothic 
tower or a Norman doorway, and the very water 
jugs that the women carry on their heads are copies of 
the ancient Greek jars that stand on the crumbling 
walls and in the bright gardens. 

The streets of Taormina are narrow, and traffic 
is somewhat complicated by herds of goats, the several 
members of which are as likely as not to go poking up 
the church steps or into the shops on a private tour 
of investigation. One paid me an inquiring visit 
this morning as I was having a sunshiny breakfast 
on the hotel terrace. I yearn to rush out with a cup 
and buy a taste of nice fresh goat’s milk, but am 
inhibited from this pastoral gesture by the memory of 
some goat’s milk which my distracted family tried 
to force on me in Holland once upon a time when I 

s “doing” Europe at the age of seven, and refus- 
ing forthwith to eat anything because it all “looked 
funny.” That goat’s milk “tasted funny” as I recol- 
lect, so I guess I won’t interrupt the romantic role 
these goats play in my imagination by trying any of 
theirs. 

Besides the goats there are donkeys of all sizes 
and dispositions. They drag the square little Sicilian 
carts, which are always decorated with gaudy pictures, 
ranging in subject from ballet girls to dramatic 
scenes from the Old Testament. There is one par- 
ticularly wee donkey who trots around in front of a 
miniature cart, his harness all over baubles and 
worsted trimmings, and he is so stout that the wagon 
shafts make dents along his little fat sides. Most of 
them, however, carry wine jugs, or water, or are 
Icaded with enormous piles of brush so that all that 
can be seen is four silly little feet pattering along 
underneath. 

Two ragged hills rise above Taormina, one very 
sharp with a castle on the top, and the other still 
higher but ending in a small plateau instead of a peak, 
and on this there is a cluster of houses and the ruins 
of another castle, an old Saracen fortress town, now 
nearly deserted. Day before yesterday I set out on 
an exploring expedition and headed first for the castle. 


On the way I met a number of very satisfactory 
Sicilian brigands, their donkeys loaded with loot 
which they had kept hidden on the mountainside 
and were now taking down to dispose of in the town. 
But they all sized me up as a poor prospect evidently, 
for they only greeted me with an affable ““Buongiorno”’ 
and passed on. 

The last piece of the climb to the castle entrance 
was pretty stiff, and I arrived all out of breath to 
find the iron gate barred and padlocked. Nothing 
daunted, I surveyed the battlements and found 
that the garrison had been careless enough to allow 
a section of the wall near the gate to fall into dis- 
repair. No sentinels were visible, and I had a notion 
they had all gone off to a show in the Greek theater. 
(I am aware of the anachronism. The garrison 
could only be Norman, or Saracen at best, and the 
Greek theater had no doubt gone out of business long 
since. In fact I understand they took considerable 
pleasure in smashing it up. But I prefer my garrison 
to have gone to witness a Greek drama and I shall 
have it so.) So I scaled the wall and dropped down 
on the other side. 

It really was a most pleasing castle. To be sure 
the courtyard was devoted placidly to a vegetable 
garden which didn’t seem to’ me fittingly martial, 
and there wasn’t any roof to any of it, but the walls 
were staunch and thick, there were slits for the archers 
in the watchtower, and there was a slimy dungeon 
which I was so afraid I’d fall into that the only way 
I dared look in it was to lie flat on my stomach and 
peek over the edge. The only entrance to it that I 
could find was a sort of hole in the top like a chimney, 
so they apparently dropped their prisoners down in 
and forgot them. As I squinted down at the nasty 
black hole I decided that none of them could have 
lasted very long, for which I was fervently thankful. 

The watchtower was superb—a sheer drop below 
to the town of Taormina, and then way below that 
the sea, and it is well to remember that the most 
brilliant of postcards can never possibly exaggerate the 
blue of the Mediterranean. It is simply unbelievable. 
As I watched I saw a Roman trireme (another anach- 
ronism, but I choose to have it so), its oars dipping 
and flashing in the sunlight, and then another and 
another, until a whole fleet was sailing toward the 
little harbor. I figured the garrison would be coming 
back to defend the castle, so I departed the way I 
had come, and I don’t suppose the ghost of the Nor- 
man lord who owned the queer old feudal place will 
ever know that for a whole morning it was in the 
possession of a citizen of the twentieth century, and 
a pacifist at that. 

I came down the hill the castle was on and started 
up the other hill to Mola, the Saracen village. I had 
a few donkeys for company, and some women with 
huge bundles on their heads. Once inside the walls 
of the town everybody seemed to disappear, however, 
and leave me the sole inhabitant. I poked around 
through the narrowest streets ever devised by the 
mind of man. Most of them were three and four 
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feet wide and very steep and crooked, never going 
more than six consecutive feet in the same direction. 
The houses were tumbling down, and occupied for 
the most part by chickens and goats, but many of 
the outside stone staircases and the little moss grown 
baleonies were still intact. The tiled roofs almost 
touched across the streets and from the miniature 
piazza where the dwomo stood the roofs made a solid 
dull orange slope down the mountainside until they 
were abruptly stopped by the crumbling old wall. 

As I meandered down one alley I saw two fuzzy 
little faces peeping at me around the corner, and a 
quick dash on my part revealed a diminutive black 
goat and a twin grey one which ran up one of the 
rickety flights of stone steps as I appeared. Then 
they amused themselves by bouncing down the steps 
at me, all four little legs rigid and head lowered pre- 
paratory to mashing me to a pulp. I managed to 
grab the black one, much to his consternation, where- 
upon he ceased at once to be defiant and became very 
wriggly and appealing. Just then a baby around 
the corner somewhere began to cry, and the grey 
goat worked himself up into a spasm of sympathy 
such as I had never witnessed. He planted his little 
hoofs and stuck his nose up, and every time the baby 
let out a yowl he delivered a long; shrill bleat. His 
distress and the cause of it were not to be mistaken. 
There was a perfect alternation of ‘“‘yaaaaas’”’ from the 
baby and “baaaas’” from the goat. I laughed till I 
was so weak I dropped the black twin, and a little old 
lady came out of one of the houses to see what the 
matter was. 

The old lady was hospitably inclined, and, what 
with a few scraps of English on her part and my seven 
and a half words of Italian, I managed to make out 
that she had lived in America for sixteen years, and 
worked in a lovely place on Fifteenth Street where 
they made men’s clothes, and that her husband had 
died in America, and she had nothing and had to 
come back home. After that we got along famously. 
She was baking bread in a black hole of a cellar, and 
she demonstrated the process. The stone oven was 
built against one end of the room, and she was build- 
ing a fire of twigs under it. Meanwhile the bread 
was rising, as is the way of all God-fearing bread I 
believe, but when I saw where it was rising my hair 
stood on end. My hostess led me over to the bed and 
tenderly lifted up the counterpane, a blanket and 
two sheets, and there sat the bread, eight nice round 
yellow hunks of dough comfortably ensconced be- 
tween the mattress and the feather bed! 

Next I was led around the corner to another 
section of her residence for the ostensible purpose of 
refreshment. My spirit quailed, but I decided to see 
it through. It isn’t every day one gets a chance to 
observe the home life of the few remaining inhabi- 
tants of a deserted Saracen village. My hostess’s 
first exhibit was an egg, newly laid, as she proved to 
me by making me feel of it to see that it was warm. 
Her next was a trunk of American manufacture, 
obviously her most treasured possession. Then she 
offered me bread, which I refused somewhat curtly, 
thinking of the doughy occupants of the bed in the 
next room. I heaved a sigh of relief when she ap- 
peared with some walnuts, which she cracked with a 
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rock on the stone window sill, but my joy was short- 
lived. She poked around under the bed and extracted 
from what was evidently her safe deposit box a round, 
black, flat piece of something about the size of a 
doughnut. This, she explained, as near as I could 
fathom, was a great delicacy, a wine cake, made of 
the pulp of the grapes after the wine is pressed. It 
looked far from appetizing, and I knew it was far 


TAORMINA 


from clean, but there was nothing else for it, so I tooka 
long breath and sent up a prayer of deliverance from 
microbes, and bit off a chunk. I was, of course, pro- 
fuse in my expression of admiration, but I can’t say 
I should care to make a meal out of the stuff. I did 
the rest of it up tenderly in a piece of paper, explain- 
ing that I would need refreshment on the return 
journey. 

I am planning to go back up again to Mola and 
take my new acquaintance a present. I shall also 
take some refreshments with me so that our party 
may be my treat this time, but I am afraid that my 
motive is not pure and unsullied generosity. 

* * * 


The spring’s already at the gate 
With looks my care beguiling; 
The country round appeareth straight 
A flower garden smiling. ; 
Heine. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


“FOR FREEDOM AND HUMANITY” 


Above all nations is humanity. 
Goldwin Smith. 


Sunday 
Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride cf Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in seventy-five, 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 
That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfeilow. 


“Eternal God, unresting and unhasting, Thou 
art working in this world. With power majestic, 
Thou dost move on to the fulfilment of Thy designs. 
Before Thy face, the generations of men rise and pass 
away, but Thy light shall not be dimmed. May we, 
with reverence and with gladness, serve the purpose 
of the Eternal. Amen.” 


Monday 
Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! True freedom is te share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free. 

James Russell Lowell. 


“Almighty God, Thou hast called this nation to 
uphold the light of freedom before the eyes of all man- 
kind. Grant that we reconsecrate ourselves to the 
visions of our fathers. May we with unfaltering hearts 
go forth to redeem all humanity from oppression and 
to carry freedom and justice to the ends of the earth. 
Amen.”’ 


Tuesday 

Each individual among us must foe within 
himself those qualities which make for unity; the 
search for the common Father, the glow of sympathy 
in suffering, the sense of belonging together in spite 
of accidental differences. We must guard against 
the forces of dissension. We must resolve to live, not 
merely as individuals, earthbound, but as the people 


upon whom God’s light has arisen, that nations might 


walk in its radiance. 
From “Blessing and Praise.” 


Lord, Thou art our Father, and we are Thy chil- 
dren. In Thy sight all man-made distinctions vanish, 
the wise and the simple, the successful and the un- 
fortunate, all partake of Thy paternal beneficence. 
Teach us, O Father, to live in concord with our fellow 
men, and thus prove that we, Thy children, are united 
in Thee. Since Thou hast told us that we are brethren, 


teach us also how good it is to dwell together in unity. 
The task which Thou hast set for us, to rebuild the 
world eccording to Thy plan, is too great for each of 
us alone, but unite Thou our effortsand we can achieve 
it. O grant unto Thy servants a measure of Thy pa- 
tience and forbearance, that all of us, races and na- 
tions, blend the voices of our hearts to praise Thy 
name together; thus shall Thy still voice be heard 
speaking through the voice of humanity. Amen. 
From “Blessing ond Praise.” 


Wednesday 

Remembered this day be all noble memories, 

All high and holy traditions of the past. 

Remembered be our Fathers, who founded the nation in integrity 
and piety, 

And died in faith, not having received the promises, but seeing 
them afar off. 

Remembered be the labors and sacrifices of these who wrought 
mightily, 

Shaping to larger ends our national life; 

Leaders of the people by their judgment, giving counsel by their 
understanding; 

Friends of liberty and just laws, at all times steadfast and faith- 
ful. 

Remembered be those who have died for our country, defending 
her righteous cause, 

Matching their high faith by heroic deed. 

Their righteousness has not been forgotten, 

And the glory of their works can not be blotted out. 

Their bodies are buried in peace, 

But their name liveth forever more. 

From “Jubilate Deo.” 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, who hast made us 
the heirs of many ages, and set us in the midst of 
many brethren, deepen our gratitude for the bless- 
ings we have received from others, our benefactors, 
and our friends. May we never forget the kindness 
which surrounds us in the present, nor be careless of 
the treasures we inherit from the past; but having a 
sense of our debt to the brethren and a loving remem- 
brance of departed generations, may we reverently 
carry forward the work of the ages, and daily endeavor, 
as faithful stewards, to enrich the same by a godly 
life. Amen. 

From “For Freedom and Humanity,” 

by Henry Hallam Saunderson. 


Thursday 


“The work of this world is not done by disem- 
bodied spirits nor by abstract principles. To humanity 
is committed the task of translating the ideal. into 
the actual. The purposes of the Eternal, for humanity, 
wait for the will and the work of human beings. 
Truth sits silent till there are lips that speak it; it 
waits passive till there are feet to go upon its errands 
and hands to perform its tasks. Till we follow, Truth 
does not guide; till we labor, Truth does not bring in 
the new time. Through human personality, the Truth 
shall be established.” 


Grant us, we pray Thee, O Lord our God, hearts 
wide as the needs of men. We would not merely obey 
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the law for the good of ourselves alone! Sympathy, 
only divine sympathy, can teach us to stretch out our 
hands to the fallen, to heal the wounds inflicted by 
the cruelties of men. Grant that we may realize that 
we can serve Thee only by loving our fellow men as 
ourselves. Let us walk in Thy path and be at one 
with Thee, who lovest justice and establishest the 
world in righteousness. Amen. 
From “Blessing and Praise.” 


Friday 
There’s but one gift that all our dead desire, 
One gift that men can give, and that’s a dream, 
Unless we, too, can burn with that same fire 
Of sacrifice; die to the things that seem; 


Die to the little hatreds; die to greed; 
Die to the old ignoble selves we knew; 

Die to the base contempts of sect and creed, 
And rise again, like these, with souls as true. 


Nay (since these died before their task was finished), 
Attempt new heights, bring even their dreams to birth: 
Build us that better world, Oh, not diminished 
By one true splendor that they planned on earth. 


And that’s not done by sword, or tongue, or pen, 
There’s but one way. God make us better men. 
Alfred Noyes. 


“Lord of every heart, by the voices of all Thy 
heroes who died for truth, for freedom, and for their 
country, Thou givest us the assurance that Thou 
wilt freely bestow all things ugon those who are led 
by the same spirit. May we always be ready to do 
our part to promote the public good, and to make 
our country and the world better for our having lived 
therein. May the gospel of the Prince of Peace more 
widely prevail, that truth and justice, purity and 
temperance, may be established among us for all 
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generations. So may the law of Christ be fullfiled, 
and the heavenly kingdom come upon earth. Amen.’’ 


Saturday 


Be justly proud of the name of American. 

This government, the offspring of your own 
choice, has a just claim to your confidence and sup- 
port. 

Respect its authority; comply with its laws; 
acquiesce in its measures. 

Religion and morality are indispensable supports 
of public prosperity, and the great pillars of human 
hajppiness. 

Promote institutions for the diffusion of general 
knowledge; enlighten public opinion. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. 

Cultivate peace and harmony with all. 

Give to mankind the magnanimous example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benev- 
olence. 

That the happiness of the people of these states, 
under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, 
and they may recommend their blessings to the ap-- 
plause, the affection, and adoption of every nation 
as yet a stranger to them. 

From George Washington's Farewell Address. 


Everlasting One, helio us to efface our will before 
Thy will; for we have no freedom but in Thee. Keep 
us from seeking freedom by the vain paths of strife. 
Lead us into those ways of forbearance, brotherhood 
and peace which alone are freedom’s ways. Grant 
that we may realize that we can serve Thee only by 
loving our fellow men as ourselves. So may we walk 
in Thy path and be at one with Thee, who lovest 
justice and establishest the world in righteousness. 
Amen. = 

From “Blessing and Praise.” 


The Romance of a Pioneer 


XI. 


A Boston Pastorate Ending in Tragedy 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


WN the early spring of 1904, Mrs. Crooker and 
4| I decided that after many years of arduous 
labor in the ministry (she about thirty and I 
mes} nearly thirty-five years), we would go East, 
settle over some society (or two small churches near 
together) with fewer “problems,” and do some 
literary work which we had long had in mind. 

On arrival in Boston, to see what might be done 
in this direction, she was sent to Hingham (sixteen 
miles away) to help the Universalist church in dis- 
tress. Under her inspiring leadership during the 
summer great improvement was made. In June I 
went to Worcester and took charge of the union sum- 
mer services of the three Unitarian churches, and 
located near Clark University to do some special work 
in its library. We spent the later summer there to- 
gether. 

When September came, I went home to Ann Ar- 
bor, while she remained for a few days at Hingham 
to preach on Sunday and preside over the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the dedication of the Universalist 


church, where the Rev. Dr. Daniel P. Livermore had 
been minister in the long ago. Mrs. Livermore gave 
the chief address (one of her last public services), 
while “his continuing excellency,” Governor John D. 
Long, the town’s most distinguished resident, spoke. 
in the evening. 

The next day, as she was waiting in the South 
Station, Boston, to take the train for Ann Arbor, she 
met the Superintendent of the Universalist Churches 
in Massachusetts, and while talking with him about 
our future plans, he said: “I want you to go to St. 
Paul’s Church here in Boston (Jamaica Plain). It is: 
in a bad way, but you can save it. The people like 
your preaching. They know you well, as you and 
Dr. Crooker have spent severa] summers among 
them while occupying Dr. C. F. Dole’s house near 
the church.” 

When Mrs. Crooker arrived in Ann Arbor, she 
had this call to a smalJl Boston church in her pocket. 
She accepted and began her ministry Nov. 1, 1904. 
Soon came to her a very pleasant and unusual ex- 
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perience. The neighboring Protestant churches— 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Uni- 
tarian and Universalist—were very friendly and an- 
nually united in a common Thanksgiving service. 
Soon after beginning her work the Episcopal rector 
called upon her and stated that the seevice was to be 
held in his church, and, it being the turn of the Uni- 
versalist minister to give the sermon, he would be 
highly honored if she would occupy his pulpit. This 
very gracious act brought her favorably before the 
whole community. 

Soon she found a Unitarian church for me two 
miles farther out, near the meeting-house in which 
Theodore Parker began preaching in 1837. That 
part of West Roxbury (Roslindale) was then a coun- 
try village, but well within the limits of Boston. Be- 
fore long we bought a house on Skinner Hill, just 
across the stone wall from the famous Arnold Arbo- 
retum, in which we took our recreation walks, often 
going to the top of Peters’ Hill to enjoy the wide 
horizon, land and sea and Blue Hills. 

The work in Jamaica Plain was the hardest that 
Mrs. Crooker ever undertook, both physically and 
mentally. Chronic discouragements and many seri- 
ous obstacles. Chief of these the change in population, 
an increasing flow of Catholics and Jews living in 
ugly “‘three-flatters.” The trips by street cars back 
and forth were bad by day and worse by night. This 
was before the days of automobiles and our meager 
income did not permit the luxury of horse and car- 
riage. But she was always on duty, even during the 
worst ‘‘northeaster,” and in her six years’ pastorate 
never missed an appointment. 

But in spite of aJl the limitations of the field, 
Mrs. Crooker did make the church grow. Alienated 
families were brought back into the congregation, 
while she attracted new and more prosperous fami- 
lies, some coming in from nearly every Protestant 
church in Jamaica Plain. Church attendance more 
than doubled. She gathered a group of about forty 
young men and women, quite a number of whom were 
college students from Simmons, Tufts, Harvard, the 
Institute of Technology, and the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. She gave dignity and efficiency to all 
church activities. She made the society self-sup- 
porting (the first time in years), improved the prop- 
erty, and paid off a burdensome mortgage. St. Paul’s 
Church became more prosperous than it had ever 
been. In accomplishing these results she was aided 
by many devoted and capable friends. 

The months and years passed and she never 
found a moment for that contemplated literary work. 
We had not imagined so long a settlement in either 
parish. The combined compensation was meager; 
the opportunities few and small; the chance of ad- 
vancement wholly absent. And yet, the day did not 
arrive when we felt like saying: ‘“‘We must go else- 
where.”’ There was still another task to be done, 
another problem to be solved. 

Here it must be mentioned that, in addition to 
her own pulpit and parish work, she gave much time 
and energy to the “Alliance” in my church at Ros- 
Imdale. The women of my congregation loyally 
followed her leadership and carried out her plans and 
suggestions. 
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Then in May, 1910, came from the trustees a 
demand for her resignation. No conference with 
her or the congregation. Nothing in the affairs of 
the parish, the feelings of the people in general, or 
her standing in the community, gave the slightest 
excuse for such action. Her arduous Jabors and great 
sacrifices, her large abilities and untiring devotion, 
the additions to the society in people and contribu- 
tions due to her—all these things were ignored. Her 
pride was humiliated, her spirit outraged, her path 
shadowed by this cruel and unjust blow. She walked 
for a time on the edge of a precipice under a black 
cloud. And why this calamity to her and the church? 
Due to a sudden, thoughtless impulse instigated by 
one family whose only objection was their dislike of 
a woman preacher! 

The congregation was stunned by her brief resig- 
nation, which stated noreasons. The vote against its 
acceptance was large and emphatic. But the deed 
was done. Sorrow filled her heart as she saw ruin 
fall upon what she had accomplished. Chaos filled 
the parish as the anger of friends broke loose. The 
rift in the lute may be a tiny crack but the music is 
gone forever. The fiber that snaps in the brain may 
be microscopic but it ends the life. 

The wound made in her heart was deep, it never 
healed; but it was kept concealed. Soon her resolute 
spirit adjusted itself to the inevitable. In the home 
circle there was silence. No allusions to it among 
friends. Her tongue made no complaint. Her eyes 
were never wet with tears from that root of bitter- 
ness. Slowly most of the light came back into that 
radiant face, but not all. Slowly most of the jubilant 
notes came back into that remarkable voice, but 
not all. Friends, who may have noted the changes, 
probably thought them due to advancing years. 
But the true cause was the tragedy of Jamaica Plain. 
It is often claimed that the discipline of sorrow is 
needed to purify, ripen, and complete a human life. 
If so, Mrs. Crooker must have achieved a crown 
through these tragic experiences nobly borne. 

Long afterward (1921), the man who might 
have stopped the mischief but did not, sent her this 
letter: ‘I want to ask you to forgive me for the great 
wrong I did you. I now realize that I could have pre- 
vented the terrible catastrophe that came to us all, 
if I had been strong enough and wise enough to have 
resisted the influence of just that one family. I do 
not, however, wish to put the blame upon any one 
else. I was chiefly at fault. How it was that I acted 
so cruelly I can not understand. I have come to see 
how weak and foolish I was. No one can more sin- 
cerely regret that great mistake than I. I earnestly 
plead for your forgiveness.” 

Mrs. Crooker sent the following reply: “I have 
read your letter with much satisfaction. I have 
long cherished the hope that you would, sometime, 
send me such a message, because I believed that you 
would come to realize that a serious injustice had 
been done me. My long acquaintace with you and 
confidence in you during our long association in church 
work, confirmed this expectation. Now that it has 
come, I feel very much pleased, and I earnestly thank 
you for your frank and manly action. The affair cast 
a shadow upon my life which still remains. It put an 
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end to my ministry in the Universalist Church. It 
parted me from friends whom I had long highly es- 
teemed. It overwhelmed me in crushing sorrows which 
have been a heavy burden for over ten years. But 
it is now useless to discuss these matters. The for- 
giveness that you ask, I fully and sincerely grant.” 

I mention this matter here to emphasize a great 
and needed lesson—a truth that all church workers 
ought to lay to heart. Here is an impressive warn- 
ing. Al) religious leaders ought always to be on their 
guard, lest, in some moment of weakness or passion, 
they convert the pulpit of their church into a Calvary 
for the minister. With all due respect and warm 

‘appreciation for instituted religion, I wish to testify, 
out of wide observations and some sad personal ex- 
periences, that no other human association can be 
more cruel than a church when it starts to be cruel. 

* * * 


PRISONERS AND OTHERS 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer 

=<) HERE is the social faith which reverences the 
| personality of even the worst offenders; 
and there is the social infidelity which dis- 
=} trusts and violates the rights of the degraded. 
There is the morally discerning man who sees that 
there is no absolute difference betwéen the man in 
jail and the rest of us, and that sometimes the differ- 
ence is of small degree; and there is that social or- 
thodox individual who looks upon offenders as if 
they were quite another order of beings. 

There is the one informed on the indeterminate 
sentence principle, and who knows that it is a kind- 
ness to all conzerned to keep some offenders in prison 
much longer than now is the case; and there is the 
man without that understanding who would keep 
some others in jail longer than is just to any one. 

There is that really new offender whose wrong is 
more or less incidental rather than any continual part 
of his working theory of life; and there is that other 
so-called new offender whose cunning and cleverness 
in crime have served to keep him long from being 
found out. 

There is that policeman who holds his profession 
as that of an armed big brother trying to prevent 
folks from getting into more trouble; and there is 
that constable who has no sense of a mission in life 
and but represents the indifference of the average 
man 


There is that court room where the problems of 
human behavior are solved constructively on the 
basis especially of what the experts in social work 
suggest, and with a working knowledge of the living 
backgrounds and handicaps of the wrongdoer; and 
there is that house of judgment which has too much 
of an atmosphere of superficiality or tries to measure 
the guilt of men mechanically and literally. 

There is that prison where there is a real endeavor 
to carry out classification and free the new offender 
from the influence of association with hardened 
offenders; and there is that usual prison, whether 
county jail, state prison or federal penitentiary, where 
society yet allows the new offender virtually to be- 
come a pupil, because a regular associate, of the 
hardened criminal. 
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There is that new profession, that of the psychia- 
trist (who is a doctor of the mind as the physician is 
of the body), who brings before us the duty and way 
of definite behavior understanding and teaching, and 
especially emphasizing child guidance; and there is 
that indifference to new light which would neglect 
what science has to say on personality and go on 
practising the cruel let-well-enough-alone policy. 

There is the ideal social worker who looks to the 
curing of the present individual or group situation, 
and forgets not the general conditions out of which 
the case largely developed; and there ,is that quasi 
reformer who tries to improve society in general but 
passes by the present critical need which calls for 
immediate treatment. 

There is that good Samaritan who would take care 
of the man who falls among thieves to-day and will 
welcome the opportunity somehow to help the dis- 
charged prisoner at a later period; and there is the 
untrue neighbor who neglects both these brother 
men and passes by on the other side where the in- 
jured needs to-day and where the offender cries to- 
morrow. 

There is that community which recognizes the full 
opportunity of unity, realizes its share of responsi- 
bility for the crimes and misdemeanors of its people 
and tries to order its life in preventive and constructive 
service throughout; and there is that society where 
the lack of law enforcement and of an adequate sehse 
of justice allows hell-holes of temptation and schools 
in sin. 

There is the Christian who remembers that Jesus 
dramatically declared “I was in prison and ye came 
unto me,” and wills to do his part in this social wel- 
fare; and there is that other so-called Christian who 
appears to do his social service by proxy and seems to 
think that “inasmuch as ye did it or did it not unto 
the least of these my brethren” it will not really matter 


so much. 
o* * * 


AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
Mrs. James Harry Holden 


The years creep on up on Taft Hill! Did I say the years 
creep on? How can that be said when the days fly by—and a 
year is only three hundred and sixty-five days? 


“Morning and afternoon and night, 
Morning and afternoon and night!” 


But no two are alike! Each bringsits own particular beauty and 
lesson. Sometimes the wonderful beauty of a clear sunshine, 
then again a study in grays—the silvery moonlight making “‘pat- 
terns on the frozen snow,” the blue arch overhead dotted with 
innumerable silver stars, and then the days when “the trees 
are fringy silver,’ and the days when the world is “blotted out 
by a storm,” as Anne Bosworth Greene says in ‘‘A Lone Winter.” 
In fact, much of what she describes is so applicable to this little 
spot on the Massachusetts hill! But she lacks the background 
of the Birthplace. 

Here, one hundred years ago, was the merry voice of child- 
hood, the husky calls of sturdy boys, the good cheer of happy 
family life. And now, we sit and conjure up the scenes, and 
weave with them the pleasant memories of the many who have 
come to pay their homage to Clara Barton, during the year. 
From November 1, 1924, to November 1, 1925, five hundred and 
fifty came! Some animated by one reason, some by another— 
some to learn, and some to relate some happy little incident of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FOR A. F. TO PONDER UPON 


Transmitting the following letter in reply to the letter of 
A. F. in our issue of April 8, Mr. Wilbur F. Earp, who is a promi- 
nent lawyer of New York and a loyal Universalist, says: 

“Tn any event will you kindly give my compliments to A. F. 
and say that so far as criminal procedure and effect is concerned, 
I was treating the subjective side, while A. F. was thinking of the 
objective view. The law is a protector, of course, but actually a 
substitute. If we were not nearly all pretty good people, civil 
law would be impossible. Here is something for A. F. to ponder 
upon.” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Continuing the discussion of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, let me say that the Volstead Act is not important except 
that it is a legislative interpretation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. My objection is to the amendment, and my personal like 
or dislike for the Volstead Act is of no consequence and should 
not, and, I think, does not obscure or color my perception of 
what is and what is not a constitutional principle. 

There are other amendments which we now know were no 
improvement, but they were in substance and intent true amend- 
ments in that, whether good or bad, they pertain to the subject 
matter of the instrument. Perhaps the very least defect in the 
Eighteenth Amendment is that it has not that commonplace merit. 

To remove it, therefore, would not be tampering with the 
Constitution, but a lopping off of an excrescence, at the same 
time bringing to view the beauty and the essentials of the struc- 
ture. In the process of pruning it seems impossible to overlook 
the proper depository for the over-burden. 

In dealing with the Constitution we are in the realms of the 
highest conception of law, where the most learned lawyers lay 
aside all petty quibbling and reverently seek to know what the 
experience of the ages teaches. As respects our Constitution 
one thing is clear and undisputed—the power that was in the 
several states and in the people to control the liquor traffic was 
greater than any authority delegated by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and this power would automatically be restored upcn the 
abrogation of that amendment. 

There has been much speculation from time to time as to 
whether or not the majority rules in this country—referring par- 
ticularly to the results of elections of officials. But that dis- 
cussion centers around a superficial, almost negligible fractional 
view of the whole. How people live, not how they vote, de- 
termines the all that is worth while, so long as the Constitution 
stands; and whether Jones or Smith is president or town constable 
it matters not, in a large sense, for Jones and Smith, as the case 
may be, are alike limited by that instrument. And so, regardless 
of how the people would have voted or may now vote on na- 
tional prohibition, the vital question is: How have they lived? 
The answer is an open book to all but the specially cloistered or 
those who having eyes to see, see not. 

What next? The answer is upon us—a referendum and per- 
haps several of them will be under way before we fully realize 
the situation, with the Eighteenth Amendment as the stumbling 
block. If the amendment were out of the way there would be 
no real question to be decided, for there could be no respectable 
opposition, in any state, to decent control of the traffic, or to 
total prohibition in some of them. As it stands, we will either 
get light wines and beer, providing the most convenient ‘‘cover’’ 
for the distribution of boctleg poison, or the continuance of the 
present conditions. 

Church organizations, having put the Highteenth Amend- 
ment in, through honest misapprehension, should hasten to get 
it out through the simple expedient of telling the people the 
truth. That amendment was hailed as the highest expression of 
American genius in the solution of a great problem, by bestowing 
sobriety and all good works by fiat. It was a brain-storm. 

To transpose a legend over the portals of the temple ex- 


pressing a holy aspiration, to read as a mandate promulgated 
with the implacable finality attributed to the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, writ in blood and “which altereth not,” is vandalism. 

For these observations I will be classed as ‘“‘wet,”’ though I 
am no more wet than thousands of men and women who do not 
now, never have, and, with the help of God, never will indulge 
in strong drink; who abhor the saloon, and know that it could 
have been suppressed by ordinary legislative procedure; who 
desire the most effective control of the liquor traffic, and who 
have some knowledge of law and the actual administration there- 
of, and who know that law at most and at its best can only sup- 
plement the vigilance of mothers and fathers, which vigilance 
has been woefully relaxed in reliance upon this idol, National 
Prohibition, an idol with clay feet. 

Wilbur F. Earp. 
New York City. 
* * 
“IS HE FOR US OR AGIN US?” 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

You say you favor keeping the Volstead Act for the present 
and further study of the situation. 

Will Mr. Buckner’s speech in New York help you study? 


“He said that the prohibition situation in New York was like 


an elevator at the bottom of the shaft. “Any movement at all 
must be upward.” He said: “The drys think they have won 
because they have the law, and the wets think they have won 
because they have the liquor.” 

Mr. Buckner favored letting each state decide for itself 
what percentage of alcohol would make a beverage intoxicating, 
and that the Federal laws should correspond. Isn’t that sense? 

He told us we get one-half of one per cent of alcohol in butter- 
milk. Is that why you are said to be such a buttermilk fan? 

Buckner has been praised by the drys. I suppose they will 
attack him now because he favors the New York referendum, 
“finding out what our bosses the people really want.’’ Why not? 

You are a dry, you say, and yet that Arkansas lady who is 
boss dry out there said, well, you took her breath away for dar- 
ing to say we ought to be fair even to wets. 

Ponder these words of Mr. Buckner: 

“The drys are doing themselves a great injustice 
by permitting prohibition to be on trial without a trial. 
They are afraid of the many millions it will cost and 
they are afraid to try to put through a constitutional 
amendment creating Federal Police Courts. 

“The wets are doing themselves an injustice by 
being satisfied with repeal by non-enforcement. The 
price in crime, corruption, graft and in making criminals 
rich, powerful and defiant is altogether too great.’’ 

A Temperance Worker for Fifty Years. 


* * 


WHAT THEY THINK AT TUFTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The students at Tufts think that the enclosed series of 

resolutions is significant. Do you want to make an item cf it? 
Frank Oliver Hall. 
Resolutions 

Since the several members of the undersigned sccieties at 
Tufts College recognize the tremendous blight which war has 
come to be upon civilization and the hcrrors which are likely to 
result from it in the future if it is unchecked; 

And since they believe that the only effective way of meet- 
ing and removing the evil of war is through systematic and 
scientific study and investigation cf the causes of it and of 
means of establishing peace, and by education. replacing blind 
and spasmodic attempts at total disarmament which though de- 
sirable are not under the present state of world conditions wise 
or safe principles to follow without careful education up to such a 
step by all nations; 
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And since they believe that the United States as the fore- 
most nation in the world at the present time is logically fitted 
to take a leading position in such study, investigation and ac- 
tion; 

Be it resolved: That it be suggested to each member of Con- 
gress, Representative and Senator, that for each dollar appropri- 
ated by the United States Government for war purposes in any 
form, ten cents be appropriated for war prevention: 7. e., for the 
establishment and maintenance of commissions to investigate 
and report remedies of current causes of international friction 
especially where the United States is concerned; for the estab- 
lishment in state and other institutions of learning of scientific 
courses in the general study of war causes and possible solu- 
tions; and for any other means that Congress may think effective 
as a step toward the realization of peace. 

The Tufts Cosmos Ciub, 

The Tufts Liberal Club, 

The Tufts Historical Society, 
The Jackson Sociology Society. 


* * 


FROM STETSON OF SHIZUOKA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Cary keeps you informed of things in Tokyo, I am sure. 
The work in the new church seems to be going well. The Sun- 
day school started out with over a hundred members. Two of 
our boys who have been very faithful in’ the Shizuoka Sunday 
school as teachers, are graduating from high school and enter- 
ing the Imperial University in Tokyo, so both of them will help 
out in the Sunday schools there. One of our Shizuoka kinder- 
garten teachers is taking a year off for further training in Tokyo 
and will live at Blackmer Home. These things add to the grow- 
ing feeling of relationship between the two churches which we 
have been trying to build up. Our Sunday school is sending a 
small money gift each month to the Osaka Sunday school, so 
we are building up the same feeling in that direction. 

Our latest development here is the organization of a student 
Y. M. C. A. at the night school. We are particularly pleased 
about this, for since Mr. Ito went to Tokyo the relation between 
the church and the night school has been quite completely lack- 
ing. Unfortunately Mr. Ito’s successor as principal of the night 
school was not interested at all in the church or Christianity, and 
Mr. Terazawa was unable to win his friendship or loyalty. So 
he has been centering his attention on the students. He teaches 
on Thursday evenings, and after the classes are over at nine 
o’clock he has been answering questions about religion and Chris- 
tianity for any of the students who wish to remain. The boys 
are always very tired, for nearly all of them work all day, and 
then come for three hours in classes, but he got a good little group 
interested, and sometimes they stayed for more than an hour. 
From that beginning has grown the demand from the students 
themselves for an organization of some kind. So last week Mr. 
Terazawa asked me to come down and be present at the or- 
ganization of the “Choyo Gakko Kiristokyo Sei Nen Kai,” which 
means the ‘Christian Young Men’s Association of the Choyo 
School.” They adopted their constitution and appointed their 
committees, and will meet regularly from the beginning of the 
next term. That is, after April first. 

After April I shall begin teaching at two middle schools out 
in the country near here. The teaching is worth while, but we 
hope that it will also give me a chance to open up some country 
work in preaching and perhaps organize a Sunday school later on. 
My teaching at the high school is over, for they have a regular 
teacher from the beginning of the new term. 

It is getting very warm here now. The cherry trees will be 
in bloom in a few days. This winter has been very warm, only 
one really cold spell. I put in the first of my garden seeds last 
Saturday. It is still cold mornings, and if we were in Vermont 
we would say “‘sugaring weather.” This is the time of year I 
used to like the farm the best, and always we wish harder than 
ever that we might be there for just a little while. But the spring 
is so delightful here that we could not be really homesick if we 


tried. We are hoping to get out with Mr. and Mrs. Cary for a 
few days on the Izu Peninsula, sometime during the vacation. 
We have felt rather tired the latter part of the winter. I think 
we missed the Christmas holidays with the Tokyo friends more 
than we realized at the time. But this month is a little bit of 
vacation, as I have no teaching daytimes, and the last half of 
the month there will be no evening school. 

We are getting ready for Easter. It comes at a most in- 
convenient time here, for most of our Sunday school teachers 
are either students or teachers in the schools, and they are away 
or changing just now, so Mr. Terazawa has to carry most of the 
responsibility for preparing the Haster program. However, we 
are planning a pageant that ought to be worth while. 

We enjoy the Leader, as usual. The change of name made 
me feel a bit lonesome at first, but it is in line with the present 
emphasis in our church, and others, and is a good thing on the 
whole, I am sure. I am sure that the paper has a wider and 
deeper influence for the Kingdom of God to-day than it has ever 
had before. More power to you and your official “family” in the 
good work you are doing. 

We think and speak often of your visit to Japan, and hope 
that it may be repeated soon, and that Shizuoka may be on your 
map next time. The Tokyo people have had calls from several 
Universalists on the different tourist ships this winter, but none 
of them have found their way to Shizuoka. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Clifford R. Stetson. 

Shizuoka, Japan. 

* * 


CAN ANY ONE ANSWER THIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

There is a very wonderful quotation about ‘‘thinking God’s 
thoughts after Him’? when we study nature. Sometimes it is 
attributed to Agassiz and sometimes to Kepler. Can any one 
of your readers tell me who said it? 

OG N5 
* * * 
AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
(Continued from page 19) 

the wonderful woman whom the world knows as'the “Angel of 
the Battlefield.’”” Among those who came to learn was a little 
colored boy of about nine years who was studying about Clara 
Barton in his Sunday school (Baptist). And it is hoped all who 
came went away with a clearer vision of what this one woman 
did for humanity and a strong desire to follow in her foot- 
steps. 

There is also a thread of comedy running through the life 


up here. The telephone rings. ‘‘Yes, this is Oxford 11-14.” 
“This is the telephone office. Is Mrs. Memo there?”’ ‘There is 
no such person here, this is Mrs. H.”’ ‘‘Mrs. H—? No Mrs. 


Memo there? Well that’s strange, we have it listed under the 
name Memo—Clara Barton Memo!” 

Then, there was the little fellow who came to the ‘Red 
Cross house” to pile wood at $5 a cord, and, on his second visit. 
asked “if the priest would sell the place to his uncle.”’ “The 
priest?” “Yes, you told me the place was owned by the church.” 
Surely, we speak a varied language, and one is constantly a 
learner. A teacher, as well, for surely one must assume that 
role when, on asking the question of some young men visitors, 
“Do you know who Clara Barton was?” the query comes back, 
after much shifting of one’s weight first on one foot and then on 
the other, “‘Did she make the first American flag?”” The old house 
still stands on the hill, among the trees, an example of the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“T think old houses are like grandmothers, 
With lilacs for their purple-ribbon bows. 
Their upper windows square as spectacles; 
And most of all a look—as if they watched 
The road for some one, gone so long ago 
That only they remember who it was 
And why they wait there patiently all day.” 
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The World of Organized Religion 


Facts, Not Opinions 


Rioting in India 

Mohammedans and Hindus have again clashed seriously 
in India, this time in Calcutta. Five persons were killed on 
Easter Sunday, making a total of twenty-three since the riot- 
ing started, and two mosques were destroyed. Many were in- 
jured and twenty-five cases of arson reported. Two different 
versions of the cause are: (1) Slaughter of sacred cows by Mo- 
hammedans. (2) Banging of drums and blowing of trumpets 
by Hindus outside mosques when Mohammedans were at prayers. 
Troops are patrclling the streets and machine guns have been 
posted at strategic points. 


Christian Herald Census of Churches 


The annual census of churches in America by the Christian 
Herald of New York issued April 1 showed a total of 46,883,756 
church members. The only church reporting a loss was the 
Friends, or Quakers, which reported a decrease of 545 members. 
Their total was 115,528, making them 13th in the list. The 
Methodist churches took the lead in increases away from the 
Roman Catholic, gaining 220,188 members. The Catholics 
gained 203,990, but still have 16,156,914 members against the 
Methodist 9,920,190, which comes the nearest. Baptists come 
third, with 8,397,914, gaining 104,306. Disciples of Christ 
gained 90,498, Presbyterians 61,520, Lutherans 42,485. These 
churches all have over 1,000,000 members: Presbyterians 
2,561,986, Lutherans 2,546,127, Disciples 1,759,399, Episcopal 
1,164,911. All other churches are under 1,000,000. Restriction 
of immigration explains slower growth of the Catholic Church. 
The figures show an increase of 166 church buildings in all 
churches as compared with a loss of twelve in 1924. The total 
was 236,964. The number of ministers increased 2,966, making 
a total of 216,076. Decrease of missionary income in the larger 
churches is reported and explained as due to a natural reaction 
from unusual efforts to enlarge income after the war. Income 
for current expenses and benevolences for two dozen larger de- 
nominations, aggregating 22,000,000 members, is rising—a total 
of 463,871,678 being tabulated for these churches. Congrega- 
tional churches are credited with 907,583, a gain of 28,588. 
Universalists are said to have 59,650 church members and Uni- 
tarians 58,024, neither body being credited with any gain. 


Recreation Heresy 

A sect called the Church of Christ, with a church at Palmyra, 
Indiana, has been getting liberal publicity over the trial of W. 
Clyde Martin, local pastor, for ‘recreation heresy.” Members 
brought charges against Martin for the way in which he con- 
ducted “Ranger Community Hall.” The judges asked that 
roller skating be discontinued, a slot machine be banished, and 
card playing stopped. Basketball, a storm center in the trial, 
was approved, but is sanctioned by the judges on condition 
that “players wear more clothing.” Nation-wide attention to 
the trial was caused by two postponements of date by elders of 
the church in an attempt to keep it out of the newspapers. 
Martin promises a statement later. His friends are booming 
him for member of Congress. 


Easter at Jerusalem 

The annual! pilgrimage of Christians, Jews and Moham- 
medans to Jerusalem for the Easter celebration apparently was 
as large as ever. An Associated Press dispatch from Jerusalem 
said: 

“The faithful, traveling by train and automobile, on animal 
and afoct, through the orange and banana groves from Jafia 
and the Jordan valley, across the Plain of Sharon, past enormous 
cactus and eucalyptus trees, all are alike in their sincerity. 
The Moslems are coming to pray where Mohammed prayed, the 
Jews to weep beside the walls of their vanished temple, while 
the Christians are gathering around the place of the crucifixion. 


“Members of the American missionary and relief societies 
are vying with the hospices and convents in extending hospitality 
to tcurists from the homeland. The American Near East Relief, 
which already has welcomed 7,000 American tourists to the 
Holy Land this season, has arranged to have groups of American 
pilgrims escorted to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and the 
Mount of Olives by children from its orphanages at Bethlehem 
and Nazareth.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of New York preached to the 
American Colony in Jerusalem Easter Sunday and to English 
speaking visitors. 


Dr. Ryan on Liberty 

Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington addressed the Chicago Forum, Easter Sunday, and said 
that the liberty of the American people was never so endangered 
as it ig at this time. He said that prohibition, the use of the in- 
junction, coercion of the voters by industries, the anti-syndicalist 
laws, the despotic tendency of government and a national apathy 
from too much prosperity, all have done their share toward 
a decline in liberty. He said the American people are drifting 
toward commercial and industrial feudalism, under the lords of 
the manor—captains of industry—benevolent enough to keep 
the masses satisfied. 

“And when that time comes—if it does come,” he said, 
“the mass mind of America will be a slave mind, a good enough 
mind in its way, but not the sort of mind that made and kept 
America free.” 

Dr. Ryan, authcr of a number of works on eccnomics, is 
nationally known as the director of the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


The Coolidges at Easter Service 

A cordon of police had to be thrown around the entrance to 
the First Congregational Church in Washington, on Easter 
Sunday, to hold back hundreds of visitors assembled to get a 
glimpse of the President, Mrs. Coolidge and son John. Ad- 
mission was by card, and so many applications were received that 
two regular services were held in the forenoon, 9 and 11. Said 
the Washington Post cynically: ‘Judging by the way the police 
have to handle the crowds at the Easter services this town is full 
of deeply religious people who go to church regularly cnce a 
year.” 


Bishops Oppose Lausanne Treaty 

One hundred and ten bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have signed a protest addressed to the United States 
Senate, against ratification of the Lausanne Treaty, on the 
ground that such action would be condoning Turkish crimes 
against Armenians. The petition calls the Turkish Government 
“avowedly unrepentant and anti-Christian,” alleges that it 
“destroyed 1,000,000 inoffensive Christian men, women, children, 


- expelled from ancestral homes over 1,500,000, and is holding 


in slavery in Turkish harems, tens of thousands of Christian 
women and children.” 


Modernism an Issue 


J. C. Maupin, candidate for mayor of Clarence, Mo., on the 
progressive ticket, apparently had clear sailing until opponents 
looked up his record at William Jewell College, at Liberty, Mo., 
a Baptist institution which dismissed Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, 
professor of Bible, now a New York Unitarian minister. Because 
Maupin was one of the students who protested against the action 
of the college board, and because he would not disavow his 
action, a fundamentalist farmer was nominated against him. 
The farmer’s platform was, “I believe in the: Bible just as 
William Jennings Bryan expressed it in the Dayton trial.”’ Mr. 
Maupin won, getting 365 votes to his opponent’s 255. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
A Naturalist of Souls 
By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. $3.50. 

This Gamaliel Bradford has been writ- 
ing his psychographs for more than thirty 
years, and he had published eight or ten 
volumes of them before ‘‘Damaged Souls” 
its appearance, but “Damaged 
Souls,” for no particularly obvious reason, 
caught the public attention. Three 
volumes have followed “‘Damaged Souls,’’ 
all of them popular, and now the publishers 
have reissued “‘A Naturalist of Souls,’ 
one of Bradford’s best collections, but pub- 
lished before he had found his public. 

The student of popular judgments nat- 
urally wonders why Bradford, after years 
of neglect by all but the most discriminat- 
ing, suddenly won the favor cf the popu- 
lace. Some light is thrown on the ques- 
tion when one realizes the astounding 
popularity of biography in general at the 
present moment, and when one sees that 
the biographies which are most read are 
the biographies which exemplify the char- 
acteristics of Bradford’s work. 

For example, Bradford writes far more 
about men’s thoughts and feelings, their 
motives and their desires, than he does 
about the external events of their lives. 
But precisely the same thing is to be seen 
in Romain Rolland’s ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi” 
or Katherine Antony’s ‘“‘Catherine the 
Great.”’ Furthermore, Bradford is never 
fulsome in praise, preferring to set forth 
the bad with the good. The same balanc- 
ing of qualities, more or less delicate 
according to the abilities of the authors, 
is seen in most contemporary biographical 
work. Then Bradford realized that 
biography, far from being necessarily 
tedious, could be the most interesting 
branch of letters, and he set out to make 
it so. The task was not particularly dif- 
ficult because the material was in most 
cases inherently appealing, and a variety 
of authors have followed in his footsteps. 
Finally, Bradford realized that the de- 
sirable qualities enumerated above could 
be secured more easily in short essays 
than in lengthy tomes, and he governed 
himself accordingly. 

The observance of these few simple 
rules has brought biography into the class 
of best sellers. The only trouble is that 
these rules, like any rules in the literary 
world, are of value cnly to an artist. 
They can be followed only by a man of 
delicate sensibilities, keen insight, and 
marked literary gifts. Otherwise the 
psychograph becomes a mere collection 
-of anecdotes, as in Don Seitz’s ‘Uncommon 
Americans.” Even in the hands of a 
master the formula sometimes fails, and 
there is no better illustration of this than 
ssome of Bradford’s recent books. The 


Book Reviews 
Conducted by Granville Hicks 


temptation to generalize, to invent mo- 
tives, to overlook obstinate facts, vitiates 
much of the new biography—which none 
the less remains considerably better than 
the biography of twenty years ago. The 
attempt to be interesting at all costs, 
even, though commendable in the main, 
is sometimes an obstacle to good work. 
The charm of “A Naturalist of Souls” 
is that it is free from most of the defects 
which dog the heels of the excellent method 
which Mr. Bradford has devised. The 
formula was not quite so narrowly de- 
termined, the demand for production not 
quite so intense, when these essays were 
written. Indeed, the portraits of Pater 
and Donne, which were written in 1888 
and 1892 respectively, are vastly better 
than any of the psychographs in “Bare 
Souls,” one of Bradford’s recent volumes 
and -one which also deals with men of 
letters. The quality of the writing is 
better and the insight is sharper. The 


_treatment of Trollope and Dumas is 


admirable, and the qualities of both 
portraits stand out the more because the 
men were so completely unlike each other. 
The diversity of the subjects, in fact, 
adds greatly to the inherent charm of this 
volume. From every point of view the 
publishers have done well to reissue “‘A 
Naturalist of Souls,” and we . gladly 
recommend it to all who wish to see Brad- 
ford and his method at their best 
* * 

Youth Looks at the Church 
Introduction by Stanley High. 

Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

The Evanston conference received con- 
siderable publicity in the church journals, 
but ‘Youth Looks at the Church” will 
give a much better idea of the gathering. 
It contains abstracts of the addresses, 
partial reports of the discussion, and 
the findings in full. The promptness of 
its publication is a marked asset. 

As most people know, the Evanston 
conference was the result of student de- 
mand, first made known through two com- 
mittees meeting independently in New 
York and Chicago. These committees 
came to the conclusion that there should 
be a conference under church auspices 
rather than under the auspices of some 
distinctly young people’s body. De- 
nominational co-operation was secured, a 
committee of students and student work- 
ers was formed, and the work of prepar- 
ing and advertising the conference was 
carried on, despite the absence of machin- 
ery and the shortness of the time. As a 
result, some nine hundred students as- 
sembled at Evanston, representing more 
than two hundred colleges and twenty 
denominations. 

Reading the book, particularly the 
student addresses and the discussion, 
one realizes that the scope of the con- 


The 


ference was much too broad. The stu- 
dents considered not only the problems 
of the church at home and abroad, but 
also the whole range of social problems. 
Moreover, as was natural, they were not 
content to discuss how the church should 
approach these problems, but tried to 
advance definite solutions for most of 
them. Thus they showed a commend- 
able zeal, but they involved themselves 
in questions which can not be treated in 
three days or three weeks. 

A second impression one receives from 
the book is that the students were grossly 
ignorant on many important matters. 
They were not prepared to discuss capital 
and labor, race, war and peace. The mere 
fact that the conference unanimously 
voted that the United States should join 
the League of Nations indicates the lack 
of pre-conference thinking. Very few of 
the students had ever heard of the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill, as the discussion on 
that point clearly reveals. Probably the 
conference was valuable for those who 
attended because it did arouse them to an 
interest in important issues, but thé ma- 
jority of the students were by no means 
ready to vote on or even to discuss many 
of the questions raised. 

In common with most conferences 
Evanston displayed much cloudy think- 
ing. There was no clear-cut attempt 
to suggest what the attitude of the church 
to social problems should be. Indeed, 
there was no effort to define’ the function 
of the church at all. On the one hand 
certain students felt that the church must 
plunge into social and political contro- 
versy, while others conceived of the church 
as a place of worship and inspiration. 
Neither side was particularly clear. In 
the same way, the relation of the church 
to belief was a problem never faced, even 
when the committee on the church of the 
future brought in a resolution to the effect 
that “the church be based upon an en- 
tire freedom of belief.’”” The one point 
on which the conference seems to have 
had definite and approximately unani- 
mous conviction was the need for church 
unity. 

Albert Parker Fitch, who acted as 
councilor at some of the discussions, 
made an important point when he said: 
“You are beginning to see in this con- 
ference that the best thing you can do as 
a body of young men and young women 
who want to attack these crucial prob- 
lems is to utilize, as you do not utilize, 
your opportunities for intellectual ad- 
vancement in your colleges. You don’t 
know how to think very well.” Judging 
from the evidence in “Youth Looks at 
the Church,” such an attitude would 
advance the aims of the conference more 
effectively than any continuation com- 
mittee could hope to do. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 

Mrs. Rowe, as matron of Blackmer 
Home, puts this question to you person- 
ally, ‘“What would you have done?”’ 

One evening recently Mrs. Rowe had a 
caller, the former teacher of one of our 
Home gir’s. This teacher, a Christian, 
came to appeal to Blackmer Home for 
help in the education of a girl in her class 
at school. The child is almost fourteen 
years old, a bright, strong and lovable 
girl who is doing well in her school work. 
But! Her father as a result of injury has 
lost both his feet by successive amputa- 
tions, all his savings are gone and he is 
able to earn barely enough to feed his 
family by doing some writing of classical 
Japanese style for a near-by temple. 
Utako is the eldest child and when she 
graduates from the lower school this 
month can not go on to high school un- 
less they receive assistance. You see 
there are no free high schools for girls. 
As she has only primary education she 
will ke ill fitted to earn enough to support 
herself, not to mention helping the family, 
in any decent, respectable way. Only 
your imagination can tell you what the 
dangers of such a situation are! 

Of course Mrs. Rowe did not hesitate 
after making further inquiries and finding 
all the circumstances as related, or even 
worse. Of course she said, “Blackmer 
Home must help this deserving family 
and educate, not only a Japanese girl, 
but educate a new worker for the faith of 
Universalists in Japan.’”’ Wouldn’t you 
have said so too? 

But! Ah, these big little words! Black- 
mer Home is already full! No, not the 
Home, for there is room, but the Home 


funds are full. As you readers all know, 
the girls in Blackmer Home are supported 
by money sent by women of the Univer- 
salist churches in America, some single 
churches supporting a girl, as Oak Park 
and St. Paul’s on the Midway in Chicago, 
Springfield and Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
others by state W. U. M. A., as Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Minnesota, New York, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Connecticut and 
Indiana. The Murray Grove Association 
also supports one girl. Now, not only 
has every fund a girl assigned to it (and 
Massachusetts is to take two) but be- 
cause Ohio is going to assume the task 
of paying the teachers in the new Kinder- 
garten the Ohio women are building in 
Tokyo they can not also continue to sup- 
port a girl in the Home, and because Oak 
Park and St. Paul’s have each taken 
a girl the Illinois fund will be discon- 
tinued, and because a certain state’s 
funds are exhausted, it is going to be a 
hard task to manage all these obligations 
this next few years. ‘‘What would you 
have done?” Well, that is just what Mrs, 
Rowe did. She talked it over with Miss 
Bowen and Miss Kent and the three of 
them said, “‘We will take Utako Takehara 
into the Home and we three will pay her 
expenses until some group of Universalist 
women at home will adopt her as their 
protege.” 

There are several groups which have in 
the past supported girls and for some 
reason or other their funds have lapsed. 
What group will assume this responsibil- 
ity? Twelve dollars a month will pay her 
board and school expenses in the Home. 

What will you do? 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


At the meeting of the Boston Ministers 
on April 5, President Otto S. Raspe pre- 
sided, other attendants being Messrs. 
Bissell, Walker, Hoyt, Huntley, Stevens, 
Leighton, Lewis, Titus, Nichols, Patter- 
son, Perkins (F. W.), Peters and Milburn, 
and Miss Stoddard, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Mrs. Milburn and Miss Shedd. A nomi- 
nating committee, Messrs. Milburn, Nich- 
ols and Walker, was appointed and in- 
structed to suggest at the next meeting a 
board of officers for the coming year. 

Mr. Milburn, leader for the day, spoke 
of the changing attitude of New England 
Protestant churches toward the holy days 
of the church year, with amusing refer- 
ences to the prejudices of the early Puri- 
tans as revealed in the diaries of Parson 
Bentley of Salem, and then emphasized 
the fact that at present we are making 
more and more of the helpful use of such 
thought-stirring and emotion-awakening 
days as Christmas and Easter. He then 


called on each pastor in turn to testify 
regarding recent happenings in his church. 

Said Mr. Hoyt of Waltham: Lenten 
confirmation class held in Sunday 
school for all intermediate and senior 
pupils; community services at noon-day, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Unitarian and Universalist church- 
es co-operating—Universalist pastor, pres- 
ident; union communion service on Good 
Friday in Methodist church; three new 
church members, making eighty during 
present pastorate; one young man pledged 
to ministry; Miss EHarle’s pageant success- 
fully given Sunday evening. 

Mr. Walker, Swampscott: Series of 
Sunday morning topics of ‘Incidents 
in the Life of Jesus;’? Maundy Thursday 
communion with forty attendants; sunrise 
service on Easter conducted by Y. P. C. U. 
with thirty-one members present; Easter 
congregation filling even front seats; 
fifteen new members; Earle pageant given 


in Sunday school; Dr. Rose’s lecture on 
Passion Play given to full church Sunday 
evening; choir robed for first time on 
Easter. 

Dr. Huntley: Preached every Sunday 
and on several week nights during Lent; 
particularly impressed by the growing 
interest of our people in the highest things; 
Maundy Thursday and Easter in First. 
Church in Providence, where Dr. Bush had 
preached on the preceding Sunday and 
where he’ had been respected and loved; 
Providence church earnestly hoping to 
secure an able pastor in immediate future. 

Mr. Bissell, Grove Hall: Large Easter 
congregation from a parish which is so 
scattered that mail is addressed to eighteen 
different post-offices; thirteen new mem- 
bers; offering of $928; communion on 
Maundy Thursday held around tables 
arranged in form of cross and lighted by 
candles. 

Mr. Nichols, Salem: Preached on Lenten 
evenings in churches of other denomina- 
tions, including Baptist and Methodist; 
3800 people at communion service on Maun- 
dy Thursday; eleven new members; play, 
“Simon, the Cyrene,” given on Good 
Friday evening; Easter attendance 565; 
Easter offering $1,200; pageant, ‘The 
Birthday of Hope,” given under direction 
of Miss Susan Andrews on Sunday evening. 

Dr. Leighton, Somerville: Church home- 
less during Lent but carrying on; joyous 
Easter in our church for first service since 
the fire; two new members; union Good 
Friday service with Unitarians; contract 
let for new parish house. 

Mr. Stevens, Saugus: Union services: 
with Congregationalists on Sunday eve- 
nings of March; union communion on 
Maundy Thursday; centenary of separa- 
tion of Congregationalists and Univer- 
salists in Saugus; church full on Sunday 
morning; new members to be received 
soon; pageant directed by Miss Laurine 
Freeman; Sunday evening. 

Mr. Patterson, Arlington: Successful 
series cf week-night Lenten services; 
fifteen new members at Thursday evening 
communion service; church full to over- 
flowing Easter morning. 

Mr. Lewis, Melrose: Special Sunday 
evening services in Lent; Maundy Thurs- 
day communion with one hundred at- 
tendants and four new members; young 
man volunteering for mission field; church 
full on Easter morning; great community 
pageant on Haster evening. 

Mr. Peters; Brockton: Church filled on 
Haster morning; Miss Earle’s pageant. 
given Sunday evening. 

Dr. Perkins: Lynn: Special Bible study 
class on Thursday evenings; 300 commu- 
nicants on Maundy Thursday evening; 
twenty-one new members; Union Good 
Friday service with other Protestants; 
crowded church on Easter; financial pledges. 
now made, not to clear a deficit, but to 
provide for budget of coming year. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


‘ WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
April 18-April 24. Plymouth, Mass.; 
Methuen, Mass.; Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
April 18-April 24. Birmingham, Ala., 
Camp Hill, Ala.; points in Georgia. 

Dr. Huntley: 
April 18-April 24. 
Headquarters. 


Everett, Mass.; 


* * 


APRIL RAIN 


It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


‘The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
Robert Loveman. 
* * 


ON TO SEVASTOPOL! 


That is not a war-cry, as it sounds, but 
a peace-cry and a joy-cry. Rev. Pearl M. 
Mock, who has been doing aggressive work 
in Hoosierdom, reports the organization 
of a new Sunday school at Sevastopol, 
Ind. The General Association is de- 
lighted to give assistance and_ blessing 
to this latest addition. There are indica- 
tions that it will not long be the latest— 
but we will not count or announce our 
chickens before they have left the incuba- 
tor. 

* * 


ANOTHER YOUNG WOMAN 
Gardiner, Maine, is to have a full-time 
parish assistant, who will devote a large 
portion of her energies to the church 
school. Miss Frances Collins, a gifted 
young woman of that city, is to go to 
Ferry Beach and Northfield this summer 
and in the fall is to assume her new duties. 
* * 


SHE HAS BEEN FAITHFUL 


Mrs. Frank A. Ober, of Nashua, N. H., 
has won for herself a permanent place 
in the esteem and affection of all those who 
have been associated with her in the 
management of the General Sunday School 
Association. In the early days of our 
work she succeeded Dr. H. W. Reed as 
superintendent of Teacher Training, and 
she has rendered, often in spite of serious 
difficulties, efficient and faithful service. 
Having been in charge of interdenomina- 
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Rev. Milo G. Folsom, of Gar- 
diner, Maine, now of our Depart- 
ment of Teacher Training. Mr. 
Folsom succeeds Mrs. F. A. Ober, 
of Nashua, N. H., relieving her of 
her departmental duties except 
those in connection with corre- 


spondence courses. 
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tional work of the same kind, she brought 
to her task an understanding of the prob- 
lems invoived and also the helpful friend- 
ship of the leaders in other churches. 

During her term of office theories and 
methods in teacher training have been 
so far developed that they have been prac- 
tically revolutionized; but Mrs. Ober has 
kept abreast of the times and has kept 
us abreast of the times. She now feels 
that she must relinquish a part of her 
duties and is happy to have Rev. Milo 
G. Fclsom take charge of her department. 
She will retain direction cf the corre- 
spondence courses, a phase of the work 
in which she has taken particuiar satis- 
faction. 

* * 
THE LEADER CAMPAIGN 

In the campaign for the increase in the 
circulation of the Christian Leader, now 
being carried on by the members of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, our 
church school workers ought to be thor- 
oughly interested and largely helpful. 
We should be devoted to the Leader, which 
is the highly creditable and absolutely 
indispensable organ of the Universalist 
Church; and we should be devoted to 
the young people, most of whom are 
and all of whom have been members of 
our church schools and who, in this cam- 
paign, are striving to secure funds for 
the furtherance of causes in which all 
loyal Universalists have deep concern. 
Help along. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Here is an encouraging word from Su- . 


perintendent Robinson of Augusta, Maine: 
We are making progress in our church 
school. Mrs. Stanley Manning is su- 


perintendent of curriculum. As you know 
her, comment from me is unnecessary. 
Four new classes have been organized 
since the beginning of the year. We have 
an average attendance of eighty out of an 
enrolment of ninety-four. 

A dear lady, eighty-four years of age, 
who earns money by making lace, sends a 
dollar for the support of the General 
Sunday School Association. Is it any 
wonder that we regard our funds as sacred 
and are exceeding careful about our ex- 
penditures? 

Dr. McCollester, Dr. Brotherston and 
Dr. Huntley, three members cf the Gen- 
eral Convention Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, recently met in Boston and formu- 
lated plans for definite work. 

One of the strong features of the church 
school at St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, 
Conn., is a men’s class of forty members 
taught by Mr. Irving Smith, a prominent 
lawyer recently attracted to our church. 
What do they study? The Bible. Mr. 
Smith is also leader of the federation of 
men’s classes of the city. 

Miss Ruth Parker has done excep- 
tionally successful work with the younger 
children at Northfield, Vt. Handwork 
helps. Her pupils have made attractive 
note-books containing the Biblical lists, 
the Articles of Faith, the Ten Command- 
ments and the like, and illustrated with 
colored pictures. ‘ 

Dr. John Smith Lowe, D,. D., recently 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Marshall A. Brown 
at New Madison, Ohio. He found our 
beloved ex-treasurer in impaired health, 
but as loyal as ever to al! the interests of 
the church. 

One of the best church calendars, though 
a little one, comes from Rev. Perey Thomp- 
son Smith of New Bedford, Mass. The 
church school is given a good word every 
week. 

From Miss Alberta W. Colson, treasurer 
at Denver, Col.:I am glad to say that we 
had five new members added to our 
Sunday school last week and that our 
work seems to be prospering in every way. 

Among the attendants at the conven- 
tion of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education now in session at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., are Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Mabel O. Todd, 
cf Minnesota, Rev. Laura B. Galer, of 
Iowa, Miss Mary E. Slaughter, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rev. George A. Gay, of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Carl A. Hempel, our National 
Secretary, is to give three lectures on the 
Church School before the students of the 
Canton Theological School, St. Lawrence 
University, on April 21, 22 and 23. He 
will also address the Congregational 
church school workers at Malone, N. Y. 
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Among Our Churches 


Southwest Letter 


There are no more 
loyal souls in our de- 
nomination .than the 
faithful little group 
in our church in Archie, 
Missouri, cf which Dr. 
B. B. Tout is pastor. 
These people are en- 
gaged in a movement 
to repair and improve their church edifice. 
* * The pulpit at Elmer, Mo., was sup- 
plied on March 14 by Lavern McDavitt 
of Knoxville, Ill., brother of Rev. Arthur 
W. MecDavitt of Muncie, Ind. This 
parish was the boyhood home of the 
MeDavitt brothers as well as of the Rey. 
Edwin Cunningham. Any one of the three 
is always assured an enthusiastic welcome 
to the home pulpit. * * The Hutchinson, 
Kan., church began the New Year with 
various activities. The Unity Club, a 
social organization of young women, 
arranged a number of friendly gatherings 
which stimulated fellowship. To thesame 
end the Ladies’ Scciety gave several 
suppers. The children of the Sunday 
school recently visited the Reno County 
Infirmary and entertained the inmates 
with a program of songs. Attendance of 
children at the Sunday school increases 
steadily. The church parlors have been 
remodeled and improved. The men 
decorated the walls and installed some 
additional furniture. The Women’s So- 
ciety procured new drapery. The Unity 
Club placed two lavatories in the rest 
rooms. * * In the Junction City, Kans., 
church the usual Kansas Day supper 
was served by the men. This supper is a 
long establishec affair. The men do all 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Wm. J. Taylor wil! conduct a party 
to the Holy Land during the coming sum- 
mer under the auspices ef the Bureau of 
University Travel, sailing from New York 
June 23 on the steamer Berengaria. 


Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Augusta, Maine, 
was at Headquarters April 7, taking over 
the work of Director of Teacher Training 
of the General Sunday School Association. 
Mr. Folsom was accompanied by his 
daughter Lois, a gir! of thirteen. 


Rey. Richard Roberts, D. D., of Mon- 
treal, of the United Church of Canada, gave 
the Southworth Lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity, April 6, 7 and 8, as part of the 
annual Visitation Week of the Theological 
School. The general subject of the lec- 
tures was “The Divine Grace and the 
Divine Society.” 


Dr. Ashley Smith of Bangor, Maine, 
had to have an overflow service at his 


the planning, cooking and serving. The 
suppers have won a reputation for the 
excellence of both cooking and service. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle served a silver 
tea on St. Patrick’s Day. The Y. P.C. U. 
is progressing under the leadership of Mrs. 
A. W. Altenbern. Here are a group of 
splendid young men and women, real 
helpers in the work of the church. On 
Feb. 24 a musical program was given, 
largely by home talent. There were some 
excellent numbers, and the large audience 
was delighted. The affair netted a nice 
sum of money-to the church. * * It was 
the writer’s privilege recently to attend a 
service in the Denver, Col., church and to 
meet a number of old-time friends and 
former parishioners. The auditorium, 
always a gem, was even more beautiful 
in its new decorations and the splendid 
Whittemore Memorial pews recently in- 
stalled. What was better still, the pastor, 
Rey. Harold H. Niles, delivered in most 
impressive manner a message of faith 


and assurance which was a cha.lenge to— 


each of us in the congregation to live 
up to our higher possibilities. The con- 
gregations are increasing in numbers, 
and the people of the church, always faith- 
ful, always loyal, are filled with a new 
spirit of optimism. Mr. Niles is doing 
good work and the fruits of his heroic and 
devout efforts will appear in due time, 
are indeed, already appearing. * * The 
Southwest is asking for a minister to 
take charge of a well-established and well- 
equipped church—a man who can work 
untiringly and one who does not require 
an unusually large salary. 
James Houghton. 


and Interests 


church Easter Sunday. Those in the 
other room listened to the service which 
was broadcast and received for them by 
radio. This is one of the first examples 
of the original exercises and the broadcast 
exercises gcing on simultaneously under 
the same roof. 


Dr. Huntley preached at Winter Hill, 
Somerville, Mass., on April 11. Dr. 
Frank W. Merrick, the new Financial 
Director cf the General Convention, wili 
supply the pulpit on April 25, and on May 
2 the preacher will be Rev. Charles F. 
Patterson of Arlington. 


Rey. Hannah Powell of Sunburst, N. C., 
filled the pulpit of the Washington church 
April 11, Rev. Jennie L. Ellis of Pennsyl- 
vania and Miss Doris Swett, parish assist- 
ant, taking part in the service. 


Rey. Albert Parker Fitch, formerly of 
Andover Seminary, now of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., preached at the 


Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, April 11. 


Rey. Helene Ulrich, of Gorham, N. H., 
preached at the Massachusetts Hospital 
School, Canton, at a service for the 
crippled children, April 11. Miss Ulrich 
was at Headquarters April 12. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill.—Rey. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. The Sunday school began a contest 
for membership and attendance on the 
first Sunday of February, and despite 
unusually cold and stormy weather the 
interest has been well maintained. The 
attendance Easter Sunday was ninety- 
seven, and the offering amounted to $9.51. 
The church has lost a great friend and 
generous supporter in the death of Mr. 
Slaughter Henderson, one of the older 
members. For years he had been a loyal 
Universalist, and in the town he was re- 
spected as one of the most estimable 
citizens. A large group of friends and 
relatives filled the church on the occasion 
of the funeral. The Methodist, Baptist 
and Universalist churches united for a 
series of pre-Easter meetings during Holy 
Week. Each minister was to preach one 
sermon in each of the other churches. 
The minister of the Universalist church 
preached in both Methodist and Baptist 
churches, and the Methodist and Baptist 
ministers preached in the Universalist 
church. 
first of the week the congregations in- 
creased each night, and the Good Friday 
service was especially impressive. Easter 
Sunday the young people from the three 
churches held a sunrise service at the Bap- 
tist church. 


Illinois 


Chicago, North Shore-——Rev. G. W. 
Allison, pastor. On April 1 the regular 
monthly meeting and dinner of the Men’s 
Club was held at the Sovereign Hotel, 
with about twenty-five present. The 
speakers were Mr. Walter H. Gunn, 
Field Executive of the North Shore Dis- 
trict cf Boy Scouts, and Mr. Race H. Wilt, 
chairman of the North Shore Camping 
Committee. They were supplemented 
by Mr. Walter McPeek of St. Paul’s 
Church and our own paster, Dr. Allison. 
After the speeches a number of questions 
were asked, and an effort will be made to 


establish a troop in connection with our ~ 


church in the near future. It was decided 
to meet twice a month in future, one 
meeting, held at the parish hcuse, to be 
devoted to business. 

Stockton.—Harold A. Lumsden, pastor. 
Mr. Lumsden comes to us frcem Chicago 
the first and third Sundays in each month. 
His topics the four Sundays in Lent were: 
“What Is Religion?” ‘‘What Is Prayer?’ 
“The Brotherhood of Man,” and “The 
Spirit of Easter.”” The communion service 


Despite inclement weather the — 
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in charge of Rey. Eliza Everton, assisted 
by Mr. Lumsden, was observed on Satur- 
day evening, April 3. On Easter Sunday a 
splendid program was given by the Sun- 
day school to a large audience. Follow- 
ing this was an impressive church service, 
with excellent music and an inspiring 
sermon by Mr. Lumsden. At the close 
oi the service three were received into the 
church by Mrs. Everton. Some of the 
beautiful flowersin the church had been 
used a little earlier at the golden wedding 
of two of our parishioners, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. F. Johnson, and were loaned by them 
for this service. New rubber matting 
had been laid in the aisles of the church: 
One of our loyal members, Mrs. Della C. 
Simmons, who has done many generous 
things for our church, has paid the paving 
assessment, which had seemed quite a 
burden. Miss Mary E. Tiffany, who died 
recently, remembered both the church and 
the Ladies’ Aid in her will. 

Joliet—Reyv. W. H. Macpherson, pas- 
tor. During Holy Week community 
services were held every noon in our 
church, well attended in spite of the severe 
weather. Our annual Maundy Thursday 
parish supper was served by the Ladies’ 
Aid, assisted by girls of the Y. P. C. U. 
A short social hour followed the supper, 
then the communion service was held in 
the auditorium. On Easter morning at 
8 o’clock twenty-five members of the 
Y. P. C. U. gathered at the church for 
breakfast, attractively served by Miss 
Line. Following breakfast Eben Grundy, 
one of the alumni members of the Y. P. 
C. U., led the devotional meeting on “‘Un- 
selfishness in Prayer.” In the church 
school the primary department gave a 
program cf recitations and songs. Beau- 
tiful music by the choir and a piano and 
flute duet by two of our college students 
were a part of the morning service. Three 
children were christened and seventeen 
new members taken into the church.. At 
4.30 p. m. the pageant, “The Dawning,” 
by Lyman Bayard, was presented under 
the direction of Miss Line, assisted by 
Mrs. Bassett, cheir leader. It was by far 
the most beautiful pageant so far pre- 
sented in our church. We are working now 
on plans for a party fcr those who took 
part in the pageant, for the second meet- 
ing of our men’s club, for a Y. P. C. U. 
party and candy sale, an all-day session 
of the Ladies’ Aid to make mosquito 
canopies for camp, and numerous other 
activities in the near future. 

Maine 

Oakfield—Rev. Grant Van Blarcom, 
pastor. This parish has existed only 
fifteen years, but in that time a church 
has been built and a parsonage bought 
and improved. Within recent months all 
indebtedness has been paid, so that now 
the parish is free of all debt, the pastor’s 
salary and other expenses being fully paid 
April 1, with a surplus in the treasury. 
In spite of bad weather, young people’s 
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meetings are being held Sunday evenings 
with a good attendance. Easter four 
children were christened. 

Portland, First—Rev. James W. Val- 
lentyne, D. D., pastor. This church has 
had a year of expansion. Early in the 
year the minister requested the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of One Hundred for 
consultation upon issues as they arose. 
This has proved a great bulwark of 
strength. A smaller committee of picked 
business men not holding other office in 
the church was appcinted, the duty of 
which is to keep the horizons of the parish 
constantly in its vision and to measure and 
report the changing opportunities of the 
parish. The most outstanding adventure 
of the parish was the employment of a 
trained and well-paid supervisor of young 
people’s work—Miss Ruth Owens, who 
came from our church at Akron, Ohio. 
She has opened the possibilities of this 
field and at the same time shown the vital 
need of an office secretary so skilfully 
that the parish has recently directed that 
beginning with September there shall be 
two persons employed to do the work that 
Miss Owens has had in hand. Among 
Lenten activities was a parish visitation 
under the leadership of Mr. Nelson Mc- 
Dougal which added over one hundred 
new contributors. Another was the 
World Friendship Supper under the 
direction of Mrs. Vallentyne. This was 
for women only and over two hundred 
sat down. The third was a Passover 
Supper on Thursday, April 1. New mem- 
bers were received. The sacrament was 
administered. Admission was by ticket 
because of the limited capacity of the 
dining room; 285 took part. A series of 
Sunday evening dramatic episodes filled 
the last three Sunday evenings of the 
season, under the direction of Miss Owens. 
This parish releases Miss Owens with 
great regret, but gives its unstinted bless- 
ings to her as she goes to take her re- 
sponsibilities as a minister’s wife. Some 
fortunate parish will find Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman and his wife the most competent 
of trained workers. Miss Owens’ successor 
has been elected and the minister’s secre- 
tary has been employed. 

Stockton Springs.—Revy. Edward Ellis, 
pastor. Two members were received into 
the church at the Easter services. The 
choir had prepared special music for the 
oceasion. In the evening the Sunday 
school gave a concert. The offerings for 
the day were very large. 


Maryland 
Baltimore——Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. On Easter Day we had fine weather, 
large congregations both morning and 
evening, splendid music, and inspiring 
messages. Twenty-one new members 
were received. 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The largest audience in a number of years 
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greeted the minister on Easter morning. 
The special offering for repairs on our 
church amounted to $1,442.25, with more 
to come. A sadness was cast over our 
service because oi the death of our former 
pastor, the Rev. R. Perry Bush, D. D., 
who served our church for thirty-one years. 

Brookline-—Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., 
pastor. Services were held on Thursday 
evenings during Lent, with the com- 
munion service on Holy Thursday evening, 
when two members were received into 
the church. The Easter offering amounted 
to $964, with several more contributions 
expected. 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
pastor. Pilgrim Unitarian Church united 
with us at our church for Holy Week ser- 
vices. Rev. Roger F. Etz preached Tues- 
day night, Rev. Julian F. Cutler Wednes- 
day night and the Unitarian pastor, Rev. 
C. W.. Porter-Shirley, and Mr. Lobdell 
had charge of the Thursday evening 
services, with communion and reception 
of members. Rey. Augustus M. Lord 
(Unitarian) of Providence spoke Friday 
evening. Eight new members were re- 
ceived at the Thursday evening service. 

Franklin.—Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. The Easter services fully measured 
up to the standards of the past. On the 
afternoon of Palm Sunday, a fleet of au- 
temobiles conveyed sciicitors to every 
home in the parish in the interest of the 
every-member canvass. The budget called 
for a considerable sum which was exceeded 
by a gocd margin. Included in the budget 
were current expenses and our quotas on 
the five-year plan. The church received 
an Easter gift of $1,000 from Mr. C. A. 
Whiting, in memory of his wife. The 
pulpit was effectively decorated by Mrs. 
A. W. Peirce and her sister, Mrs. A. D. 
Thayer, with flowers from their own con- 
servatories. We were pleased to have two 
young men of Franklin unite with the 
church along with other older folks, Wal- 
ter Chilson of Colby College and Albert 
Martin, soon to enter Bowdoin. 

Taunton.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. There were 186 in the Easter 
morning congregation, the largest number 
recalled by the regular attendants for a 
period of fifteen years. There were 143 
at the church school, thirteen at the 
Y. P. C. U. meeting, and 139 at the eve- 
ning service—a total of 481 for the day. 
Nine united with the church. Six were 


baptized. 
Peabody.—Rev. George H. Howes, 
pastor. The Ladies’ Circle ended their 


year’s work with a successful fair, ““The 
Carnivai of the Nations.” Mrs. John G. 
Burbeck, the president, was assisted by 
Mrs. Minot Crehore, past president, and 
the loyal wcmen of the Circle in this 
undertaking. A new velour curtain for 
the stage has been previded by the Ladies’ 
Circle. At our monthly parish suppers the 
minister has given some of his illustrated 
lectures and speakers from outside have 
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been heard. The Men’s Club has met 
once each month, the attendance increasing 
at each meeting. Men not connected 
with our parish have joined. Plans have 
been completed for the club meetings for 
next season. Attendance in the Sunday 
school has been regular during the winter. 
Usually half of the scholars present at 
the school session attend the service in 
the church. For two months we have had 
a Young Peopie’s meeting each Sunday 
evening, a devotional service and social 
hour. On Holy Thursday evening a large 
number attended ro] cal of church mem- 
bers and holy communion. Five united 
with the church. Easter Sunday morning 
there was a splendid. congregation. The 
platform was filled with beautiful potted 
flowers which after the service were taken 
to the sick. The Easter offering was sub- 
stantially greater than in the past. Be- 
ginning May 1 a Church Buletin will be 
issued, the expense of which will be cared 
for by the Mission Circle and the Ladies’ 
Circle. The parish has purchased a par- 
sonage in a fine residential section of the 
city and very soon the minister and his 
wife will be estabrished in this new home. 
Mr. Howes invited the other ministers 
and churches to unite in services on the 
evenings of Holy Week, follcwing the 
custom of the past seven years. Meetings 
were held in the different churches each 
evening except Holy Thursday, each 
minister preaching in a church other than 
his own. Mr. Howes preached the Good 
Friday evening service in the South 
Congregational Church. 
Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. George H. Ashworth, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, who has labored in this field 
for seven months, concluded his work 
here, conducting the Easter service, as 
Mr. Ashworth, who is slowly recovering 
from a long illness, did not feel equal to 
the strain. The largest congregation of 
the year attended, the floral decorations 
were beautiful, and a weil trained chorus 
choice furnished the music. Mr. Tand- 
berg’s subject’ was ‘When We Dead 
Awaken.’ The Easter offering was very 
large. On Tuesday, March 23, a delight- 
ful informal reception was tendered the 
departing minister. The church parlors 
and the Sunday school rooms were crowded, 
and the finest spirit of good-will and 
fellowship prevailed. The chairman of 
the board of trustees, on behalf of the 
people of the church, gave Mr. Tandberg 
a handsome present in token of their 
appreciation of his services. On Sunday, 
March 21, Mr. Tandberg delivered an 
address on “The Contributions of Uni- 
versalism to Modern Christianity’’ at the 
Plymouth Congregational Church in Lan- 
sing. 

Detroit Rey. Frank D. Adams, pas- 
tor. This church has completed the rais- 
ng of its annual quota of $2,160 for the 
jive Year Program. When all returns 


are in, we shall be comfortably over the top. 
Securing the quota this year has been 
appreciably easier than last year simply 
because the people understand what it 
means. Easter Sunday found the streets 
covered with snow and slush more than 
ankle deep. Nevertheless a churchful 
of people turned out for the services. A 
large number were received into the 
church, two babies were christened, and 
the offering, for which no special appeal 
had been made, was unusually gener- 
ous. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D.D., pastor. On Easter Sunday 
Dr. Shutter received thirty-three new 
members, of whom thirteen were from the 
church school. He also christened six 
little children. On Easter Sunday morn- 
ing the pulpit was banked with palms and 
rose plants and Easter lilies, and the 
memorial font filled with deep pink roses! 
It made a happy setting for the day of 
rejoicing at Dr. Shutter’s returning health 
and strength and his fertieth anniver- 
sary! 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rey. H. L. Shook, pastor. 
A large congregation was present on 
Easter Sunday morning, and four new 
members were received into the church. 
Five joined the church at the Thursday 
evening service. Our Men’s Club now 
has a membership of 112. Last year this 
organization paid $200 on the church 
budget, and at a meeting held the night 
after Easter Sunday it was voted to pledge 
the sum of $200 on budget expenses this 
year. Plans are being made for extensive 
improvements on the church property 
during the summer. 

Marlboro.—Rey. Owen R. Washburn, 
pastor. The usual union Lenten services 
were held by the Methodist, Congrega- 
tional and Universalist parishes, with 
good attendance. Out of town ministers, 
one being invited by each parish, were 
present, our denomination being repre- 
sented by Rev. George F. Fortier, Superin- 
tendent of the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire Conventions. On Easter Sunday 
the Universalists invited the other Protes- 
tant churches to attend the sunrise service 
in our church, our church having observed 
this custom, under the leadership of the 
Y.P.C.U., for many years. This was the 
first time the other churches were invited 
formally. The visiting ministers made 
brief addresses, there was special music 
and the young people all took part. 
Mrs. Ray H. Page led the meeting. Un- 
leavened bread, presented by a friend, was 
distributed at the close of the meeting, so 
that all might know what it is like. The 
Easter service included special music and 
singing of unusual excellence by friends and 
members of the church, some of whom 
came from neighboring towns tc take 
part. 


Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
The Lenten season was one of increasing 
interest. At the regular communion 
service March 7, eight were received into 
the church. The pastor preached a 
special series of sermons during Lent, 
emphasizing the essential points of our 
faith. Holy Thursday a special service 
was held. Seventeen were received into 
membership. This was followed by the 
observance of holy communion, the church 
being darkened, and the only light being 
from candles on the communion table. 
Easter Sunday the largest congregation 
under the present pastorate was present. 
There was special music by the church 
quartet, assisted by a flutist and violinist, 
under the direction of Mrs. Sanderson, 
the organist. The pastor spoke upon the 
“Discovery of the Eternal Hope.’ The 
church school had a special program at 
its regular session, including a_ short 
pageant. The church school also attended 
the opening part of the morning service 
in a body. The Ladies’ Howard Circle 
held a very successful sale and supper on 
March 24. The Cradle Roll parents held 
a maple sugar supper on March 22. 

Winchester.—Easter morning brought 
us a surprise with three inches of fresh 
snow giving more than usual beauty to 
all out doors. - This did not dampen the 
courage of the Y. P. C. U., with a sunrise 
service led by Miss Dorothy Ingham, 
followed by an Easter breakfast served in 
the vestry of the Memorial Church with 
thirty in attendance. 


New York 


Perry.—Rey. William J. Metz, pastor. 
One of the best Easter services ever held 
in this church. Wonderful music, fine 
congregation, sermon on “The Eternal 
Question,” three new members and an 
offering of nearly $350. This as a cul- 
mination of a week of special services in 
which all six of our Protestant churches 
of Perry united. 

Nunda.—Revy. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. We had a beautiful Easter service, 
including the communion service and the 
reception of one new member. In the 
evening we gave the pageant ‘Jesus’ Last. 
Week,”’ to a well filled house. Credit 
for the success should be given to Miss 
Earle, the author, and to Miss Willard, 
the director. Since January we have been 
having illustrated lectures on Sunday 
evenings. During March Miss Robinson 
gave a vivid story of her trip through 
Palestine, using slides from Mr. Rose 
and Professor Morrell. ‘‘The Other Wise 
Man” was given on Palm Sunday. In 
spite of, or perhaps because of, the opposi- 
tion on the part of other ministers our 
audiences were near the 100 mark all the 
time. 


North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
Easter was celebrated here rather quietly 
owing to much sickness. At the school 
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hour, “The Story of Jesus’ Last Week,” 
sent out by the Publishing House, was 
used. At night the minister preached on 
“The Easter Joy” to a good congregation, 
receiving two new members. The morn- 
ing service at Woodington was small, as 
several were unable to attend owing to 
sickness in the homes; this also prevented 
several from joining the church as they 
had planned. Rey. O. F. Alvord was 
invited to deliver a series of sermons dur- 
ing Holy Week at Kinston, but sickness 
and the very serious illness of Mrs. Lang- 
ston caused the meetings to be postponed 
for the present. The Woodington church 
will hold a series of special meetings during 
the last week of August. 

Ohio 

Akron.—Rev. G. C. Baner, pastor. 
A wonderful Lenten season—good services 
all the time, particularly through Holy 
Week. At the Holy Thursday communion 
service fifteen united with the church and 
there were two christenings. Good Friday 
union Service of the Cress with the First 
Methodist Church, seven ministers of five 
denominations taking part—Methodist, 
Reform, Baptist, Congregational and Uni- 
versalist. Easter morning beautiful, won- 
derful service and splendid congregation, 
offering over $500. 

Kent.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, pastor. 
The recently organized Kent Ministers’ 
Union, including seven of the Kent church- 
es, had announced a union service for 
Good Friday from noon to 3 p.m. Any 
one was invited to come in at any time 
and leave at any time during this service. 
It was expected that a straggling num- 
ber would come and gc, especially as a 
number of merchants did not care to close 
their stores as had been requested. Al- 


most at the beginning of the services the 


large auditorium of the Methodist church 
was nearly filled, and the congregation 
remained, with a few exceptions, for the 
full three hours. Each minister delivered 
a twelve minute address on one of the 
seven last words of the Master on the 
cross. The Universalist minister and 
one of the Lutheran ministers, also a 
liberal, spoke twice, owing to the absence 
of two of the ministers. At 2.30, com- 
munion was served and all remained and 
participated. The minister emeritus of 
the Methodist church presided at the 
table, while the other ministers passed the 
cup and the bread. The Easter service 
was attended by a record audience, the 
culmination of an ever increasing attend- 
ance since the minister’s coming to Kent. 
Besides a well rendered musical pregram 
and a beautiful solo, the feature of this 
service was the public recognition of 
twenty-three boys and girls as the “Junior 
Congregation.” These boys and girls 
have been regularly in attendance at the 
regular church services for the past two 
months. Each was given by the deacons 
a pin with the motto “Hear and Do” 
superimposed on an open Bible. 
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Pennsylvania 


Reading.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. Mr. Williams completed a series 
of sermons on ‘“‘The Credo of a Modern 
Mind” with a sermon on “Death and 
Deliverance” Easter Sunday. At the 
evening service he gave “A Dramatic 
Visualization of the Book of Job.” 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. At the Easter service twenty-five 
members were added to the church, the 
largest number during the present pastor- 
ate. Five years ago the church had but 
twenty-five resident members, but to-day 
has nearly 100. This was the first Easter 
that the church has had the pipe organ, 
and a fine musical program was given. 
At the opening of the services the Onward 
and Upward Class of the Sunday school, 
of which the pastor is teacher, presented 
the church with a handsome oak hymn 
board bearing a bronze plate inscribed: 
“Presented to the Harrisville Universalist 
Church by the Onward and Upward Class 
of the Sunday School in memory of our 
pastor’s wife, Mrs. Amelia H. Soule, who 
died January 27, 1926. Dedicated April 
4, 1926.” Following the church services 
the Sunday school gave a concert under 
the direction of the superintendent of the 
kindergarten department, Mrs. Howard 
Bishop. The Sunday school superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Lester J. Carpenter, was 
unable to attend on account of sickness. 
During the morning three children were 
dedicated and baptism ‘administered 
to six of the adults uniting with the 
church. 


Vermont 


St. Albans.—Rey. F. L. Drury, pastor. 
Easter was fittingly observed here. Ex- 
ercises in the church school were in charge 
of the superintendent, Miss Marion Cun- 
ningham. At the communion service 
five new members were received into 
the church. The parish at the annual 
meeting in January adopted this motto, 
which is displayed in the vestibule and 
parlor: ‘““Make 1926 our banner year.” 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, 
pastor. Rev. Chas. H. Pennoyer was 
with us on Palm Sunday and favored us 
with two inspiring and helpful addresses, 
in the morning at our church and in the 
evening at our community service at the 
Congregational church on the Canadian 
side of the line. Easter dawned anything 
but Easterlike. But in spite of a winter- 
like blizzard the day was a complete 
success. In the morning a large congrega- 
tion braved the elements and enjoyed a 
fine musical program and a brief but ap- 
propriate sermon. Four new members 
were received at this service. At the 
community service in the evening the 
church was filled and the pageant “His 
Spirit Lives” was effectively produced. 
Few services have elicited such warm 
commendation. The pastor and his wife 
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each received a most generous remembrance 
from the parish. 

Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. Easter Sunday was a day of un- 
favorable weather, but the attendance 
was good. In the evening we used the 
program prepared by the General Sunday 
School Association with variations and 
adaptations according to local conditions. 


‘The result was admirable and much praise 


was given to Miss Olive Calef, organist 
and director, and to the young people who 
contributed to the success of the concert. 
Electric lights were recently installed 
throughout the entire church building. 
One large white shade is to be paid for 
by the ‘‘Gleaners,’ the young people’s 
Bible class, and another by the “‘Every- 
body’s Welcome’”’ class of intermediate 
boys and girls. 


Wisconsin 


Racine.—Rey. L.*R. Robinson, pastor. 
We had a great Easter service, when 
twenty united with the church, and three 
young ladies were baptized. Our Easter 
offering was $425. Our choir, which is 
conceded to be the best in Racine, sang 
wonderful Easter anthems, and the entire 
service was beautiful and barmonious 
throughout. The music of the church is 
supplied by the Gocd Shepherd Guild, 
our largest women’s organization. Last 
year they raised over $1,600. most of which 
was spent for music. They have spon- 
sored readings by Dr. S. H. C’ark. cf the 
University of Chicago, for many years 
past, and are advertising him again for 
May 3 and 10. A delightful party was 
given under their auspices on St: Patrick’s 
Day in the parlors of the church. About 
200 were present. Folk dances and the 
old-time quadrilles, including the Virginia 
Reel, were entered into with much en- 
thusiasm. The Sunday school is growing, 
and doing fine work. We have excellent 
teachers. A friendly campaign, con- 
sisting of a competitive drive between two 
divisions of the Sunday school, is about to 
be launched, which will run up to Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, culminating in a picnic. 

* * 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. James F. Albion, of Brunswick, 
Maine, was the special lecturer at the 
Theological School on March 23-25. He 
delivered three carefully prepared lec- 
tures, on “The Challenge of the Hour 
to the Ministry,” “The Message for Our 
Day” and “Getting the Message Across.” 
The lectures were suggestive and stimu- 
lating, and especially timed to the needs 
of the present day. These lectures were 
particularly significant inasmuch as they 
came from cne who is in the active work 
of the church and who has had many years 
of rich experience from which to draw. 

On Thursday morning Dr. Albion ad- 
dressed the students of the university at 
the college chapel. 34 

To those who know Dr. Albion, it is 
needless to say that, by the power of his 
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personality and the inspirmg manner in 
which he presented his thought, he held 
the attention and won the hearts of the 
students. 

Dr. Albion also met the students and 
the professors many times in a social way, 
so that altogether he had a busy but, we 
hope. a very enjeyable week in Canton. 
He certainly rendered a splendid service 
to the Theological School and his visit 
will be long remembered. 

The next special lecturer of the Theolog- 
ical School is Mr. Carl A. Hempel, of Lynn, 
Mass. He will be in Canton the week of 
April 18. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported............... | 
Bradiord, Pa... oe 
Philadelphia, Pa., Messiah ........ 3 
Towanda, |Past Tee 
Kinstons Nv Ce see. 2 ee 
Middletown, N. Y..........-. 1 
Nands, N:.¥: fees ee 
Perry. No Xs 2 eee ae 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
St: Albans: Vive. 2435 eee 
Derby ‘bitte? View es ae 
Springfield, Vt. ......... 
Rutisnd.Vet. ese ee soe ee 
Augusta, Maine 
Rumford, Maine 
Gailiord, Mame. = 92-2 ee 
Norway, Maine ............... 

Sangerville, Maine ............... 
Steeckton-Springs, Maine ....... 3 
Newark Nid: oe ee 
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2 
Akron: Ohio's 4 2 265252 eee oe 1 
Goncerd 7 NUS}. Ae eee 
Nashia>N2H S322, 2 eee 2 
Hutsonville, G§ 32S ee 1 
Stoekton: HE S282 eee 
Joliet Gh. 2: 2 See 1 
Avon, Thr. ee 24 
Hoopeston, THLE. eee 15 
Peoria; Tp .. 452 eee 55 
Detroit, Mich*_ 5. 2. See oe 31 
Woonsecket BR.) 3 ee ee 11 
Harrisville, Rot, = ee ee 25 
Baltimore, Md! & S35 ee eek: 21 
Minneapolis, Minn., Redeemer .... 33 
St. Petersburg; Fla: _-25 2354-6. <3 42 
Raecmé; Wis. «cee eee ee 20 
Osage, Towa: Fas eee ee 4 
Waltham; Mass. -.ce3e-e es 2. 3 
Swampscott, Mass. .............. 15 
salem Mass... 2. 2 eee 11 
Somerville, Mass., First .......... 2 
Arlington; Mass) 333. 15 
Melrose; :Mass 2.0 (n>: eee 4 
Dynh, Mass: igh. sea ae eat 21 
Cambridge, Mass., First .......... 11 
Kiyerett., Masto 2: #8 os ee 24 
Monson; Mass..3 coy es ee 1 
North Weymouth, Mass. _........ 14 
Taunton, Mass.faoe see 9 
Medford, Mass., First ............ 8 
Somerville, Mass., Winter Hill ..... 3 
Boston, Mass., Roxbury .......... 10 


Attleboro, Mass., Murray 
Brookline, Mass2... 23s 2 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. 
Newton,. Mass=25. 4 ee 
Cambridge, Mass., Third 
Peabody, Mass. 
West Somerville, Mass. ....:...... 
Franklin, Mass. 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 30. Bradford, Pa., 
11. Middletown, N. Y., 2. Chicago, T1l., 
Redeemer, 4. Akron, O., 2. Oakfield, 
Me., 4. Harrisvilie, R. I., 3. Chelsea, 
Mass., 2. Attleborc, Mass., Murray, 7. 
Detreit, Mich., 2. Springfield, Vt., 1. 
Joliet, Tli., 3. Minneapolis, Minn., Re- 
deemer, 6. Towanda, Pa., 4. Athens, 
Pa., 7. Totaiies: 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Ccntinued from page 24) 

Mr. Raspe, Cambridge: Successful se- 
ries of Lenten -services with visiting 
speakers; impressive communion service 
on Thursday night by candlelight; eleven 
new members, making forty-nine in two 
years; large congregations on Palm Sun- 
day and Easter; Miss Earle’s pageant 
given successfully on Sunday evening. 

Mr. Milburn, Everett: Large attend- 
ance at Thursday evening communion 
service; twenty-four new members; Easter 
breakfast served for members of junior 
and intermediate departments of church 
school and the deacons and trustees; full 
church on Easter. 

The impression gathered by the listener 
at this great meeting was that the Massa- 
chusetts churches, led by men of clear 
thought and ‘thorough devotion, are 
going forward in both the apprehension 
and the applicaticn of the Christian Gospel. 
“Progress” is the word of the hour. 

= = 
CROWDS AT LENTEN SERVICES 
(Continued from page 2) 
Friday there was an extra service from 12 
to 2.15 at the Old South Meeting House, 
some 900 persons in all attending. The 
Keith’s Theater services were all broad- 


cast by WEEI, and over 300 letters of ap-- 


preciation were received from all over 
New England and from Nova Scotia 
George L. Paine, 
Executive Secretary Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches. 
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Notices 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONVERENCE 

The Merrimac Valley Conference will meet in 
the First Universalist Church, Lowell, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, April 21, 1926. 

Conference theme, “Religion at Work in the 
Community.” 

3p.m. Devotions, Rev. Weston A. Cate, Nashua, 


N. H. Address, “The Family in the Community,’ 
Miss Alice M. Bell, general secretary of the Lowell 


Social Service League. Address, “The Police Woman 
in Our Mi 
Police Department. 

5. Business session. 

5.30. Social hour. 

6.30. Supper. 35 cents per plate. Music by 
Sunday school orchestra of First Church. 

7.15. Organ recital. 7.30 Roll call of churches. 
Address, ““‘What’s the Trouble and What Shall We 
Do About It?” 
diction, Dr. C. G. Robbins, Lawrence, Mass. 

Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 


= = 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The April meeting of the Sabbath School Union 
will be held on the 21st at Arlington. 

Supper at 6.30 p. m. will be served in the new 
parish house. 

The meeting in the evening will be at 7.30. Mrs. 
Marjorie Cox White of Melrose will give a talk on 
“Story Telling in the Church School.” 

If you plan to attend supper, notify your Director 
on April 18. 

ec 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


April 20-23: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Laymea’s Week: April 27-30: 

April 27: Mr. Philip Cabot, lecturer on the Opera- 
tion and Management of Publie Utilities, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

April 28: Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company. ~ 

April 29: Mr. Richard Billings, diree.or Bosion 
and Maine Railroad, ete. 

April 30: Hon. Sanford Bates, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corrections and President Ameri- 
can Prison Association. 

- * 2 
LEADERS WANTED 


Copies of the Christian Leader for March 13, 1926, 
ate wanted at this office. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Cereofahome. Forty boys, ages roto 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
i REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


The Widest Read Book 
in the THorla 


is the Bible—we carry if 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetis Bible Society 


41 Brom:icid st., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Younes 
Women desire to cail attention to this organizatioa 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie= 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young. 
women with only moderate means of support wh: 
come to this city for work or study. It is located s: 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces. 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o 
the city. The price of rooms with board, includins 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests 

During the summer menths there are accomme 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish t 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For suer 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Super. 
Intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester Si, 
Boston. - 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden: 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


.” Miss Emily M. Skilton, Lowell 


Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer. Bene-— 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good+ 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
- thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 


For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses - 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dandng. 


Outdoor Sports —- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Leompard offers Academic, Selentific and Muste 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are ecommodious ané 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien 
tifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. -A large corps of instructors, able ané 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of ths 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent imstruction provides 
fer the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able imstructor. Delightfully Ie 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tows 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, IL 


; 

_ 18 Boylston St., Boston 

| A Modern School of Commerce 

/ Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- : 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, | 

| Business Administration. 


‘Burdett College. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


Credulity is one of the most engaging 
attributes of childhood. During Thurs- 
ton’s levitation trick at the Park Theater, 
two boys were discussing the mystery. 

‘What do you think makes the lady stay 
up in the air without anything holding 
her?” one youngster asked. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” the smaller of the 
two replied. “The man just says a magic 
word and that’s all there is to it. You 
could do it, too, if you knew a magic 
word.”’— Youngstown Telegram. 

* * 

Suggested to some friends who may 
thank the Churchman: 

To no D. D. do I pretend, 

Though Doctor dcth some honor lend. 

Preacher, Paster, Rector, Friend, 

‘Titles, almost without end, 

Neyer grate and ne’er offend; 

A loving ear to all I bend. 

But how the man my heart doth rend 

Who blithely calls me Reverend! 

Christian Register. 
* * 

“Have you a fountain pen that will not 
blot when it is nearly empty?” asked the 
customer of the stationer. 

“Certainly we have,” replied the sta- 
tioner. ‘‘We can do better than that. 
We have fountain pens that will not blot 
when they are entirely empty.”— Youth’s 
Companion. 

* * 

Two men in London were discussing a 
certain novelist. ‘‘She’s a wonderful 
writer,’ said one. 

“Yes,’’ replied the other, “the mystery 
to me is where she gets her marvelous 
lack of knowledge of life.”’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * 

Young Ludy (after violent dance): 
“There! My heel’s gone! That’s done 
for me this evening.” 

Youth: ‘Oh, bother! Don’t you carry 
spare parts?”’—Punch. 

* * 
SUDDEN DEATH 
IS FATAL TO 
PALESTINE LADY 
— Headlines in an Ohio paper. 
* * 

WANTED—By expired South Carolina 
school teacher age 45, position as collector. 
Time-keeper or orange grove keeper.— 
Ad in a Florida paper. 

* * 

It seems that Colonel House always 
gave a patient hearing to Mr. Wilson’s 
advice during their administrations.— 
Dallas News. 

* * 

Prof: ‘‘Take Jane Austen, for instance.” 

Stude: “You take her; I gotta girl.”— 
Washington University Dirge. 

* * 

It often seems that the fellow with an 
inferiority complex simply has a good 
sense of values.—Birmingham Age- Herald. 
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Universalist Men’s 


Organizations 


of Massachusetts 


Spring Rally and Banquet 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1926 


Boston City Club Auditorium 


SOCIAL GATHERING at 6 P. M. 
BANQUET at 6:30 P. M. 


Ex Gov. John L. Bates 
Robert W. Hill 


Speakers: 


Music on the City Club Organ by Elmer Wilson 


Song Leader: Frank H. Van Blarcom 


Special places of honor will be accorded to groups bringing: 


1. Largest number of men the longest distance. 
2. 100 per cent of their membership. 
3. Largest number of men irrespective of distance. 


Secure tickets at $2.50 each from 


ALVAR W. POLK 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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